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{PAULINE BECAME AWARE THAT SOME ONE WAS TRYING TO AITBACT HER 


CINDERELLA. 


ee 
CHAPTER Xl. 


A sweLtz face is neither poetic nor pretty. 
¢ Bert sat in a draught in the conser- 
b- Mors Sir Philip, of course), and got a 
coli in consequence, which took this 

hideous form, 


A. side of her face was so much swollen 
at one of her eyes was closed, and the cheek 
y looked as if it were stuffed with half- 
*-dozen potatoes. 
aan these painfnl circumstances how 
she present herself downstairs? 
was nearly frantic, as her maid ex- 
than vulgar but forcible language, “ fit 


tito ~ a such a miserable thing keeping 
Sir Philip's | m on the eve of the great ball at 


it Were a broken arm, & broken rib, or 
Bat werkt leg, she might have appeared. 
such a face it was impossible, Her 








countenance would merely excite ridicule, not 
sympathy, 

Whilst she was putting on poultices and hot 
fomentations in the privacy of her own apart- 
ment, raging like a wounded tigress, and 
anathematizing her hard fate, Pauline was 
es ride on a sober-minded cob, under 
Sir Philip’s auspices, in the park, and enjoying 
the long, delicious summer days, not half long 
enough now—now that Madame was hors de 
combat. 

Sir Philip attached himself to her ex- 
clasively, and took up his quarters at his 
sister's, never, evidently, casting a thought to 
the poor invalid upstairs, though he received 
as many as five notes from her in the day— 
notes which, in Pauline’s presence, he shuffled 
into his pocket with some slight embarrass- 
ment and heightened colour, 

Pauline may be thought a young woman of 
no spirit in thus allowing herself to be taken 
-ap, dropped, and “taken up” again ; but Sir 
Philip was irresistible when he chose, and when 
he put forth his powers to please who could 
withstand him? Not Pauline, ‘for, the truth 
must be told, she loved him, * 








FAB AWAY THOUGHTS.) 


He had been her fast friend since she jhad 
—_ out; he filled her thoughts; he was her 

en 

Foolish and susceptible as she may appear, 
it must be borne in mind that she was an un- 
sophisticated country girl of eighteen; and 
another truth must be confided, she believed 
he loved her! 

In half-a-dozen intangible ways he had told 
her 80, 

It was the day before his ball—her ball— 
and they were riding in the park, she without 
& leading-rein now, for she was proving an apt 
pupil, and could canter—aye, and trot. 

** Pauline,” he said, abruptly, taking off his 
hat, and pushing the hair off his forehead, ‘*I 
feel another man since I have known you. I 
have taught you to ride; but you have taught 
me a far more important lesson.” 

** And what is that?’ she asked, shyly. 

‘*'To believe in women once more; that they 
are single-hearted, sincere, simple-minded— 
not given to imtrigue, treachery, greed of 
money, place, or position.” 





“ Why, how do you know? What do you 


| mean?” she asked, aghast, 


‘ 
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“TI mean that you are all thess, and there, 
are, doubtless, others like you. When I tliak, 
t20, of the miserable life you have led, like 
some flower in a cellar, and have suddenty 
sprung to the light, wealth, and fortune, and 
that you are unchanged and unspoiled. I will 
not merély say that I admire you and respect 
yon, Pauline; I will go farther, and tell,you, 
what I am sure you know,” lowering his voice 
as he spoke, resting his hand on her horse's 
crest, and looking down into her bashfaleyes, 
« T will say that I love you.” . 

To thie she made no reply. She felt quite 
too frightened at her own happiness. She 
trembled, and could not speak for some 
moments. 


But suddenly over the sun of joy crept & |‘shoss, aod 


great black cloud of misgiving. 
“ What would Madame Bert say?” ; 
“Speak. Say some word, Pauline,” he im- 
pick *‘Only one word, that I may know 
my fate!” 5 

She raised her eyes to his, and her face was 
as pale as the white daisies under the horses’ 
hoofs, and whispered,— 

“ Bat what will Madame Bert say?” 

A spasm that did not esoupe her crossed his 
lips, but he boldly teptied,— 

“Is is for youto say yes, Pauline. She has 
no power to divide us, She ig the lest woman 
in the world I would marry, aud she khows 
it.” 

“T don’t thigk so,” she stamaiered; “and 
you have given her reason to believe you 
cared for her, Sir it is best to be frank 


“ And shegxercises.a power over 
cannot e ; ide there. Once 
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is no wish of my own, 
to her, to pew® toler, 
the longer 4 ada 
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happy marrisge, aad 

Tiered in snob things. No! not till Lauw 

my Cinderella, asleep in the wood, with tears 
amd then it seemed to me 


i 
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spells and influence of a woman whom I do 
not love—whom I do not love,” ‘he reiterated, 
== ees the fact upon himself. 
wife must be a purerminded, simple youn 
girl like you, my darling, Pauline, and — 
will break her spells,” 

* How can I deliver yon? She is far more 
powerfal than I am,” she faltered. 

‘-Qnea:you were my wife her apslls would 
avail nothiog ; she would not thrnst herself 
between us then. Pauline, I love you as .my 
life, I lock to you ae my good angel. I will 
devote every thought of my heart to you. I 
will devote myself to-your happiuess, It shall 
be the one sim of my life to prevent a cloud 
ever crossing your fair face. Pauline, won't 
you auswer me?’’ he uxged, entreatingly. 

_ * Give me till to-morzow to think it over,” 
816 said, wish averted face. 

Bhe did nat disteast her own heart. She 
knew what. it would say ; bat she distrasted 
Madame, end she was doub*fal of his.ean- 
BU macy. 

Why shoald he.look to her to save him—he 
who was stronger than.a mere girl like her? 
Woaat was she but au uneoghisticated country 
girl? How could she cope with that finished 


tntriguante, Madame Valerie Bert? 
Supposing after they were married she re- 
sumed her inflaence over him, and led him 


her captive ‘as before? How would it be 
then? 
Sir Philip was very unwilling to grant her 


and stood out for her point, and gained it, of 


course. 


She would give him his answer at the hall ; 
yes, even after the firrt danca next evening, 
and he was to be satisfied, and wait patiently 
till then, 

‘ - - * * 
The evening of the ball came, Pauline 
hurried upstairs after dinner to dress, as well 
as two or three other girls who were steving 


in the house, 
Her lovely “‘Cinderella”’ dress, @uflowers, 
laid ows @pen the 
ressed 


bed by her new atter sho had d 
her for dinner. = 
Her hair was already “done.” She would 


not be long im #dorning herself, but, oh, hor- 
ror! whstdid she see as she entered the room? 
Her maid in her wake, her lovely witite satia 


and waves of silver talle one soddemmassof 
wet! aetually out like an old lying 
over the back of a her sweet lit hoes 
cut to pieces, her and wresth, fan 


standing drowned in the washhand basin! 
She was so overwhelmed that for some 


teo mush of Philip’s society, 
She bad ker spies and 
watchers on the premises. 

Patilise’s soul was in arms—in @blaz». Go 
she would. Ske would nos even mention the 
wicked trick that had been upon her, 
She would pass it over as notice, 


brought a segond ba dress to Farriagton 
Court, so site said, very decidedly,— 
‘Never miad, Sophy, say nothing about it, 


I will weer that, and just beadis 
wet rags Where no one will see them. I should 
bo ashamed for such a trick'te be kuown.”’ 
“I could give a guess at who Gia, miss. 
‘Suall I tell you in 
mac | 


mother's), * 
pouff of red feathers in her hair, very long 
gloves, aud broad diamond bracelets, 

Ste was dark, aud it suited her well, even 
better than her Cinderella dress. So she 
thought herself, and her opimien was endorsed 
by Sophy, who was rapturous in her admira- 


in, 

As she passel along the lighted corridor in 
all her new grandeur, fan in hand and head iu 
air, ® door wae gontly epened, and ea eye 


She knew the eye well—it was Madame 
Vulexie’s, Withowt doubt Pauline’s appear- 
ance caused her to that meligoant 
optic to its very utmost extent. She did not 
pretend to notice her, bat passed swiftly on, 
and when she had gone a few paces gud- 
denly stopped aud looked back. She knew 
she should cateh her—it was a raw worthy of 
Madame herself, 

There she was, actually out in the middle of 
the passage, regardless of her owa appearance, 
of her dressing-gown, of her mach tangled, 
yellow haic (whieh, by-the-way, wae dyed), 
staring after Pauline with the expression af 
the most unmitigated amazement and dis- 
eomfitare and cleached hands, 

Pauline paused, smiled, nodded in ber most 
amisble manner. This was adding oil to the 
flames with a vengeanes, 





Sho made no response—she simply stood 





twenty-four hour’ delay, but. she was firm, | tr 


Mademe Bert did not bargeia for her having 


and glated, end then Pamline turned @m her 
heel.atd ran quickly downstsirs, amd-doi 
ithe party assembled in the hall with a sense of 
i ‘fo onde awelling her bosom, and a 
conviction that for once (it might be the first 
and last time) she bad got the better of the 
swoman who eaid she was her “‘ evil genius,” 





OHAPTER XtvV. 

Norutne could be more splendid than Sir 
Philip's ball, It even put the Duchess of 
Dover's completely in the shade; but we wil} 
not linger to describe it more than to sap 
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ng aad to att: at berfar-away 

, and Wp qrickky saw Oaptaic 

Bowaaand s very wniid-l Tittle map 
basiiie hin, Whose eos wero fix6d on-herself. 


tiost profound gespect. “I'm 
eugagebtor His dances,” bie corimae’d, “ 80 I'll 
leave you Bere, Eodivea, and don’t forge 
Bamber Seven, Cou atess Px uidne.” 

Ste ‘had hardly go: acemmomed to her 
strange tame yo aud therd was another 
change awaiting . Bhe world ba Lady 
Carzon before very Jong. Her answers to her 
new acquaintanca were rather dreamy ani 
abstracted, though he became every instant, i! 
possible, more deferential and polite. 

He probably was inwardly annoyei at her 
inattention, aud at leegth found a way o 
roasing hee most thoroughly. 

“You ani I heve a bond in comm, 
Coantess Paulize,” ha.gaid, in dalcet tone. 
“T do not allie to yourm thar’s birth, bat 
smother iad of tie,” hoe added, ia atone of 


deep significanes. 
F pray what is that?” sb 


* Imdeed ! and 
asked, bluntly. 

“Merely,” looking her full in the face with 
steel grey eyes, “that we both belongs the 
same society, the Hand of Justice. You on & 
sworn meniber, like myself. are you not? 

The Hand of Justice! That hideous night- 
marethe hai all butforgotten; toa! she seme 
times told hergelf mast have basn some act 
rible dreana—tuat ie was imp esible theteo 
@ society could exist now, ia the B - 
century, and it was preposterous she’ #” 
should belong to it ween she did met eve 
know ite aim—the reason of its exisies0% . 

‘We have had our eye on you fet *~ 
time,” he continued, caolly, and now thet * 
came to look inte his feoe is was not meeks” 
mild, but lived and hard, and resolute, 





there was a curious brown spot in the pupil 
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—— 
ofeneot-bis metallic-looking eyes, ‘‘ You have 
advantages ; ® young, pretty, and rich 
pember is always usefal, especially in—in 
gomevcases,” vaguely. ‘ You are going to 
wry Sir Philip Carzon too,” he added. 
“fiow do you know that?” she asked, 


og ar ae requires no great penctration to 
read that secret, my dear young lady,” he re- 
taeved; eodtemptuously ; “ whordus may read. 
Str that yon should enchain one who has 
lightly fluttered round many lights, but never 
been . Tt is strange, toe, that you 
souk be Pauline Dormanofi’s daughter,” 
surveying her critically, “and have come across 
eh id tHatlitile adventure of yours 
atsehool, ‘The world is small,” 

++ Aclittle adiventare tat I wish you would 
ist cme>forget,’’ ske exclaimed, imploringly. 
“Why remind me of it? I want nothing from 
the soutety. I do not even koow its aim. 
will keep the secret of its existence as I would 
wy life, and Jet it mine. What good 
oma Bdo you? I am too insigaificant and too 

ht, he, ha!” and he laughed a low laugh 
ét wshicious amusement. ‘ Se yon would have 
naforget you, Pauline?’ We could not be se un- 
gallant; it would be owt of the question. You 
are Queof our members, we never forget that, 
sorde you. You are in the toils, aod nothing 
canrélense you; besides, you should have the 
grest-oause more at heart.” 

I don’t even know what it is?” ixritably. 

Pho cause of liberty.” 

“What kied of liberty?’ she demanded. 

“ Potttieal-liberty,”’ he replied, laconiecally. 
Here the ach of one of her jatest part- 
is eénversation to a clese, and 
the Count rose, bowed profoundly, and said, 
iow tone of latent meaning only intelligible to 


er 

“tte revoir, Countess ;"’ bowed once more, 
With bis hand on his heart, and disappeared 
inte crowd. 

He had completely spoiled the evening for 
his confederate, and taken the edge off.ali her 
beppiness, She saw everything no longer 
cattearde rese, but through a biarred fog of 
doddtand apprehension,and she dared not share 
her batefal secret with Philip; suchimprudence 
thevknow would cost her her life. 

Wittall her late good-fortune some very 
witked and malignant fairy godmother had 
evidently been present at-her christening, that 
was certain. 

Philip rallied her on her gravity, and pressed 
her closely for the reason of her altered looks 
ent} herbanished smiles, but whatcould she tell 


him? 
danced, or as they stood aside, she saw 
sver the eyes of that hateful Count du! Bedisco 
them with osteslthy saticfaction 
foltowin them round the room. 

Mademe Bert had one weakness more pro- 
ninent then a and that -s iy —_ of 
mMoney—a & & graspin aG nosnin 
could atialy, nothing a . P ’ 

At this critical time she received a summons 
toFraace, Money, a large sum—her idol— 
wat'in jeopardy. Hier presence on the spot 
ee required without an hoar's 


& venerable relative was dying, not a few 
Would-be legatees were hovering like vultures 
found her bed, waiting with ill-concealed im- 
Patience till the breath was out of her body. 

Madame Bert had immense expectations ; 
snd without losing an hour, without a thought 
Ofher'ewslied face, she wrapped herself up, 
Veiled: her unlacky countenance in triple veils, 
— soon crossing from Dover to Calais, 

Present anxiety swallowing up every 
other thouskt—even Philip. 

She left ae they had returned from the 

early autumn morning, consequently 

she did not hear the news, nor had she had 

say idea that matters had progressed so far 

betwen Philip and Paalineas to suppose that 

© woald-propose to her on such a skort ac- 
ase he ‘who was so wary. 

brite-elect-returmed to Mougt Rivers 


in Sir Philip’s drag to make her last stay 
under her sisters’ roof, and to inform them of 
her engagement. 

They pretended (with iil success) to be im- 
mensely delighted at the news, but in reality 
they were dsvyourei with envy, hatred, and 
malice. They spent very little time in her 
society, and indeed shedid not regret it. 

She was mostly out ridiag or driving with 
Philip, and did not miss her two bitter, vin- 
diotive looking relatives. 

There was now an air of mystery about 
them that struck her more than once. Woat 
plot could they be hatching? They in‘ter- 
changed looks, whispers, stole noiselessly from 
the room, msde signs behind her back, and be- 
haved altogether very strangely, 

Orce she met Mattie, tray in hand, on a 
landiog ; there were bottles on the tray, and 
glasses, a plate, and bones. She looked rather 
confused. Once she casually remarked an 
intolerable amell of bad tobaces, and they both 
looked excessively pnt out and disturbed, and 
then volubly declared that it was “Thomas, 
the man-servant, smoking in the pantry.” 

More than once she was made very uncom- 
fortable as she sat alone in the drawing-room 
by the conviction that somewhere—where she 
could not say—an eye was watching her 
stealthily. It gave her a most cevie and un- 
pleasant sensation, especially in the dusk, She 
never could discover it, but knew instinctively 
that it was there, constantly on the watch, 

Her aunt had cordially given her consent to 
the wedding. She was coming over to it, if 
possible, and sent her her trousseau and some 
splendid jewels for the corbeille. - 

Ié was to be soon. Sir Philip wished to 
spend the autumn abroad,and they had nothiog 
to wait for. The sooner Pauline got away 
from her hatefal sisters and was launched in 
her new life, in Pailip’s opinion, the better, 
and in Pauline's, too. 

They were engaged just one month, and then 
they were married, so that they had not much 
time for finding out each other's shortcomings, 

We will not say that Pauline carried off the 
best match within these counties without a 
challenge. It was ramoured there was a good 
Geal of heartburniog among mothers with 
grown-up, unmarried daughters. She was 
called ‘an adventaress,”’ ‘‘a foreigner,” and 
many other names, and indeed, if the truth 
were known, her own kind sisters listened with 
greedy ears to many critical comments on her 
face her forfune, and her famiiy. 

‘*Sbe was nota Rivers. No—no,” they de- 
olared, ‘‘no more than she was a princess of 
the blood Royal. She was a foreigaer, to her 
very finger-tigs, and Sir Philip was a rash 
man ” 


The happy pair did not have a quiet wedding ; 
the fairy god mother put her veto on that. There 
was to be a magnificent breakfast, and at least 
one hundred. guests ; the expense, of course, to 
be borne by her, and her alone, 

The sisters were not averse to thi3, and 
threw themselves into that part of the busiuess 
with great energy, and undertook invitations 
ead preparations, and the sending of large 
orders aud the outlay of large sums of money 
con amore, 

The princess arrived as abruptly as usual 

just the day before the ceremony. 
, “ I forgot that there was no one to give you 
away, child,” she said, as she accosted her 
niece; ‘‘go I made an effort and came over. 
I've brought half Covent. garden down with me, 
and. six extra men to wait. I wish my niece 
to have a suitable marriage; one that will be 
talked of for many a day.” 

And doubtless if was. Sir Philip was a 
large landed proprietor, a popular landlord ; 
his marriage was a great social event. 

The path to the church was strewn with 
flowers, beautifal arches crossed the roads at 
various.points, flags and banners hang above 
the village street. 

The bells rang all day, and everybody took 
a holiday, and crowded to see the cesemony. 
Firat came dozens of grand carriages, with foot- 
men and coachmen half amothered in white 








bouqnets, and with very grand people insides, 
who filled up most of the church. Then cacae 
sight pretty bridesmaids in cream lace Crosses, 
and bouqoets of poppies and corzfowers - 
then the bride’s two sisters, in superb crinesor 
teilettes (filched from the mosey for the. 
weddicg breakfast); then the bride aud her 
aunt in a carriages with four greys ; ‘‘ the aont 
looking like an old fairy,” the psople sat, 
with her pointed chin, her gold headed stack. 
her keen, littlo dark eyes; and her diamonds—- 
how they blazed! walkiny beside her the tal’, 
joung bride, in # spleudid white bridal dress. 
with a long brocaded velvet train, wreath, veil, 
diamond stars, and diamond necklace, zich 
jewela, a3 befitied the heiress of the Princeas 
Dormanoff ! 

So they were married, and after the dm 
Ieft Mount Rivers amidst a storm of good - 
wishes and rico and slippers, leaving the 
bride’s aunt standing s prominent figore on 
the steps between her two intens-ly hn.udiated 
sisters. She waved them a fluttering goo2-tve 
with her handkerchief, and nesd we a&Q tout 
she did not shoda tear! She was like thoveal 
Cinderella in the fairy tale, leaving them emt 
her old life of dradgery bebiad hes, and eke 
was married to the prince, 





CHAPTER XY, 

Tury went abroad for their honeymoon, ani 
Pantine was as happy a3 a real fairy prineese 
in a fairy tale; everythiag sesmei to have 
fallen into her lap—love, fortune, friends, end, 
if her mirror was to be believed, beauty. 

She was the object of Sir Philip's devotion. 
She had ho wish, no thought ungratifie!, Sbe 
saw the world under the most favourabic 
auspices, They visited Rome, Naples, Flocewes, 
and spent the winter in a charming old pale: 
at the latter place, returning to Loadon for Rte 
season, and for Philip's daties whea Parkiu- 
ment assembled. 

She had almost forgotten Madam Bert, am? 
entirely had forgotten the Coant de Bodizeo. 
She endeavoued to forget her aimabls sisiers. 
She had quits left her past behind her, ard 
commenced & new career. 

No one would retognizs hor now—mistres 
ofa splendid town mausion, a retinue of per- 
vants, of more carriages and horses than she 
could use, of more jewels than sho foumd 
occasion to wear. She had many frisnds, 
and was one of the queens of society, anf x 
great social success ; ease of man am? doe- 
a. came to her quite natarally, im. 

erited, no doubt, from her foreige moth». 

Her happiness was at its zenith all throngh 
this first year, but it was toc mush, toc 
unalloyed ; it did not last. The first Blow 
dealt to her by tivat ficklo jate, Dame Por. 
tune, was the birth aud immeiliate death of 
a son and heir. This she could ses, although 
he did his best to disguise | is feelings, wae 
a bitter disappointment to Sir Puilip, whe 
was anxious for a direci successor to the 
family title and immense estates, but tye 
years elapsed, and thoy wera uot blessed with 
other children, 

Lady Carz u’s health was wratche?, she ost 
her spirits, she lost her looks, aud began to fee! 
a terrible suspicion creeping over ber thet 
worse than all, sha was losing Philip's love, 

She was not able to go out with him now, tro 
ride in the paik, to drive cn his ecach, te 
accompany him to brilliant gatherings, politival 
or social. She no longer deserved to be calbed 
“the beautifal Lady Cazon;” her featurce 
were sharpened, her complexion sallow, her 
eyes hollow, and her figure attenuate? aud 
shrunken. 

She saw this chazge plaiuly reflected in hex 
mairror. Alas! she saw it reflected in hex 
hasband@’s face ; itexpressed no sympathy, ents 
surpris3 and chagrin at first, and then indifi r- 
ence, She shut her eyes to this awful! dread. 
but she could not k-ep it away for ever. 

Sir Philip would come to her recom before Jres 
sing for dinner and talk alittle, and te'l her the 
club news aud fashionable chit-chat of the day 










but he would not stay long, He seemed &- 
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come more as a duty than as a pleasure, to 
ti ne himeelf toa certain very limited period, and 
¢ven hurry rapidly away after ove hasty kiss; 
whilst she, who had been lying all day long 
alone and wearying on her sofa for his foot- 
ateps, had been counting the hours, the 
moments, till she saw him, making up witty 
dittle speeches for his benefit in her own mind, 
framing questions she yearned to, but dared 
not, ask (for Poilip had, when he chose, a 
reserved mood, that no one ventured to intrude 
apop) ; and it was this strange, ever growing 
roserve, that seemed growing up between them 
like a very wall of ice—so cold, so solid, so 
impaesable, that she was powerless to break 
down. i < 

What bad caused this change ?—this gradual 
imperceptible change, that had stolen away her 
happiness like the creeping, ever-advancing 
tide upon the sea shore? Was it her feeble 
health, her lossof looks? Was it that he had 
already tire? of her? 

He seemed to havenow no thought apart from 
Avis-parliamentary duties, to live and breathe 
in political life alone. 

She read his speeches not once, but twice, 
‘and thrice ; devoured them with mingled pride 
and pain, for she blamed them for arhare of her 
hasband’s neglect. Yes, it had come to that — 
neglect. He was always either shut up writing 
‘busily in his library, or in the House, and ten 
minutes daily was all the time he could accord 
to his once-adored Pauline. 

What a triumph for her sisters were they to 
see her now, fallen from her high estate! No 
doubt every servant in the house knew that 
things were not as they ought to be, and dis- 
cussed their mistress's altered looks, and pitied 
and perhaps despised her !—a wife who, in two 
short years, had sunk down to be a mere 
eipber in her husband's eyes, 

There was one person who pitied and did not 
despise her, and that was Mr. Loraine. She 
read it in his eyes, though his words were few, 
and she saw him bat rarely. Once she came 
anexpectedly across him as she tottered to her 
carriage on the arm of her faithful Sophy; the 
wreck of what she had once been. He was 
coming out of the library and paused ; he really 
dooked quite shocked, as his eyes took in her 
greatly altered appearance, and realised that 
this haggard, feeble, ghastly-looking young 
‘woman was actually the once radiant Lady 
Oarzon, the beanty of a season. 

He came at once to her, and, offeming his 
arm, led ber carefully, kindly, down the steps, 
aud stood, hat in hand, as she was gently 
driven from the door. 

She drove round the park at little better 
than a foot pace, with Sophy as her vis d-vis, 
cher eyes greedily taking in the brilliant 
greenery to which they had long been such 
strangers—long, wearily, with one monotonous 
avall-paper. 

Presently they camenear the Row. Carriages 
“dashed rapidly past them, fall of parasols and 
‘beaming faces, and then they were obliged, 
owing to a block, to pause, and pruceed at a 
Alow walk, 

She was gazing out on the brilliant rhodo- 
devdrons and flower-beds with a half-abstracted 
gsze, when she suddenly felt Sophy give a 
vivlent, as if guilty, start, and looking at her 
quickly saw that she was crimson. 

“Oh, my lady!” she exclaimed, with an 
awkward langh. “Look at those beantifal 
dhorses—there, the greys—ocoming this way.” 

Why should Sophy suddenly wish to attract 
her attention? What did she care for horses 
-—she who had the finest and highest steppers 
in the park? 

Her suspicions were aroused, and instead of 
looking in the direction indicated she looked 
exactly the other way, and saw Sophy’s reason 
for becoming so red, and foolishly endeavour- 
ing to attract her notice elsewhere. Thera 
ander a tree, their chairs touching (her parasol 
&alt held over his head, sat her husband and 
Madame Bert, 

Mere, in one instantaneous blindi 
‘was revealed the reason of the ew rm Be tad 
<reoted between them ; and so whilst she, the 





invalid wife, lay at home wearying fcr his pre- 


sence, and counting the clock, he was all the 
time sunning himeelf in the smiles of her evil 
geniur, Madame Valerie Bert. 

Pauline stared blankly at the couple, with 
dilated, incredulous eyes. They looked ex- 
tremely happy. 

Madame was dressed in white, and appeared 
younger and fresher, and more attractive than 
she had ever seen her. There was a whole 
world of confidence, familiarity, and absolute 
devotion in the pose of the pair that went as 
a very dagger to her heart. 

To his country, to politics, to fame she 
would relinquish Philip, to Madame Valerie 
never; but she had no choice. Common sense, 
her own conviction, told her the truth. 
Madame Bert was in the ascendant now; she 
had the ball at her foot. 

Philip was more her slave than ever, and 
yet once he had implored his wife to stand 
between her and him, had deplored her fatal 
fascination, and had declared that he shrank 
from her. It looked like it to-day certainly, 
she said to herself ironically, fierce anger and 
jealousy running through her veins in a 
scorching tumult, but she did not lose her 
head, nor her self-restraint. She had become 
very white; she conld help that. But she 
locked Sophy steadily in the face, and leaning 
back in the carriage, said nothing. 

The next day she again ordered the 
brougham, again drove in the park, which now 
had a fatal fascination for her, without Sophy 
this time. Her sympathetic eyes were mad- 
dening. 

Madame Bert was on the box of Sir Philip's 
drag, and the cynosure of all eyes. As his 
wife drew up in a block, two dandies leaning 
over the rails were discussing the passers-by, 
and one of them said, as he arranged his eye- 
glass to his satisfaction,— 

“T say, there’s Madame Bert on the box of 
Curzon's drag again; it’s the third time this 
week. Coming it strong, eh?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” returned the other, 
“He half, or more than half, lives at her 
house in Queen-street. She was an old love, 
and it’s the most remarkable case of infatua- 
tion I've ever seen—a red-haired elderly 
woman.” 

‘* But I thought he hada wife? That he was 
settled ? ”’ 

“So he had, or has—a foreign woman, with 
tons of money; but she’s a cripple, or mad, or 
something. Anyway,she never shows now.” 

Pauline bad been an invalid for six months. 
Alas! how soon she had dropped ont of the 
world, and out of people’s memories. “ Who 
would have believed a year ago that she would 
a been forgotten already? Bat such is 
ife 

‘*T wonder what she thinks of this,”’ con- 
tinued the first speaker, “and how she likes 
it?” pointing with the end of his cigarette 
towards the fast-receding coach and its freight, 
and then twirling the cigarette carefully be- 
tween his finger and thumb. 

— expect she has to like it,” said his com- 
panion, ‘and to grin and bear it, like other 
women. That’s about the long and the short 
of it. Curzon had the reputation of not being 
a tremendous Jadies’ man, but very hard to be 
caught; for that very reason he is just the 
very class of fellow that a clever, unscrupulous 
woman can turn round her little finger, and 
fool to the top of her bent.” 

At this moment Mr. Loraine passed, and 
caught sight of Pauline, and came at once to 
the carriage window. 

He knew that she knew the trath now; he 
saw it in her ghastly face and quivering lips, 
that were vainly endeavouring to smile a 
friendly, society smile of indifferent un- 
concern, but they failed miserably. 

Tke fox in her case would not be concealed, 
He was tearing her very heart out, like the 
Spartan boy! 

What is so agonizing as the first pangs of 
well-founded jealousy, when the sharp, keen 
truth is realised in all its bitterness that he or 
her cn whom every thought cf your heart 








has been bestowed, whom you have loved, alas! 
better than your own soul, has bestowed al] 
his love, once yours, on another ? 

It ia a calamity you cannot contend with or 
fight against. He bas no more love to piyg 
you, even if he would. It has all gone ont of 
his own a He is as powerless ag 
are. This chill conviction had come home to 
Peuline. 

Mr. Loraine stood and looked at Lady 
Carzon, with one hand on the window of the 
brougham. 

He evidently could not find anything appro. 
priate to say at once. He was not prepared 
to condole. 

His dark, keen eyes looked quickly away 
from hers, as if he feared to meet them—asg if 
he was ashamed to face her ; but this awkward 


_silense could not continue, and at length he 


observed, — 
‘*The Park is very fall this evening, is it 
not?” 

‘* Very full,” she echoed, mechanically, 

‘**T wonder you don’t prefer acountry drive,” 
he proceeded. ‘It would do you far more 
good than this crawling up and down the Rov, 
You get no air here. Richmond wonld be 
better, or Blackheath.” 

*¢ Wonld it?” indifferently. 

** Yes; say down to Kew or Richmond, and 
in an open carriage, you know, not this close 
thing. You look very seedy still, Lady Curzon, 
I’m sorry to say. You ought to go somewhere 
for a change—you ought, indeed.” 

“I’m better—getting better,” she answered, 
slowly, ‘‘and I like to come here where I can 
see the world and his wife—or, rather, the 
world and every one else’s wife, is it not?” 
looking at him significantly. She was fasé re. 
gaining her composure. 

“TI should have thought you were tired of 
this sort of thing,” he — jerking his 
head towards the crowd Row, and the 
streams and streams of carriages and gaily. 
= people on foot ; “ that it was not your 

ine.”’ 

“Oh, no,” she answered, looking him fall 
in the face, ‘‘I never tire of the Row, and there 
is always something new to see—new pene 
I—I like to know what’s going on,’’ she 
expressively. 

“Do you?” he answered, in a tone of veiled 
significance. ‘* Remember that you should 
never believe anything you hear, and only the 
half of what you see.” 

“‘ Then seeing, in your opinion, goes for next 
to nothing. Seeing is not believing,” ake ex 
claimed, with veiled sarcasm. 

**No, not always. Appearances are some 
times deceitfal.” 

“ Ab, there is no arguing with you,” she re 
turned, with a shrag. ‘‘ You would keep me 
in a fool's paradise, but meaning to be kind 
It would be no kindness. I like to know the 
trath, and I know it now,” emphatically. 
«Please tell the coachman to drive home,” 

And, with a slight bow of dismissal pre 
cluding any further conversation, she was 
soon driving rapidly away. 

When Philip returned and paid his usual 
visit he found her on the sofa, He did not 
ask, nor did he dream, that she had left it. 

In fact, it is possible that she believed be 
had come to fancy that she would remain 0 
it for the remainder of her natural life; co2- 
sequently, she did not volunteer any informs 
tion with regard to what she had dixcovered 
in the Park. 

Whether it was that what she had seen had 
aroused her sleeping energies into new vi 
we are not prepared to say, bat she began t 
get better—slowly, but sarely. 

Lady Farrington, who now and then came 
to see her, was surprised at the improvement 
in her strength. 

She could walk about a room once more, 
though very feebly. 

‘‘My dear Pauline,” she exclaimed, an 
surveying her with a long, critical staré, 
am glad to see this—more glad than I can 
you. You mast now really exert yourself, * 
go out—gradually, of course—with Philip. 
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does not do to give one’s husband too much 
liberty, esp2cially a handsome young man like 
Philip. They get into mischief if they are 
not looked after,” she added, with a rather 
forced little laugh, 

“Yes, I will take your advice,” returned 
Pauline, quietly, “and, like Mes. Dombey— 
or, rather, not like Mrs. Dombey—I will make 
an effort, I must hear Patti before the end 
of the season, and she sings on Thorsday. 
Will you come with me? Our box is empty 
sight after night.” 

“But Philip will go with you,” said his 
sister, decisively. 

“He may, and he may not. There will be 
plenty of room for all, I shall expect you, so 
don’t disappoint me for Ii Barbiere.” 

‘*] cannot go, for I have two or three friends 
coming to dinner. Suppose you come with me 
¢o our box—if Philip can’t come—and you 
shall run away whenever you like, Frank will 
take you home.” 

To this her sister-in-law agreed, and the day 
before, having now emerged from her room 
and invalid retirement, and met her much- as- 
tonished husband on the stairs, she told him 
¢hat she really felt so much better she should 
like to go and hear Patti the following evening. 


. “Could he take her?” 


“Tg would be madness!” he exelaimed, 
emphatically, following her into the drawing- 
room as he spoke, where they found Mr. Lo- 
raine absorbed in a paper. 

“Do you hear this, Loraine? My wife 
just out of her room after months of illness 
wants to go to the opera to-morrow-night. She 
who has never been out even for a drive.” 

‘Oh, butI have,” sheremonstrated, ‘‘several 
times ” 

“You have? And vou never told me!” in 
& voice of vexation. She did not like to retort, 
“you never asked.’’ 

“LT have been out driving, and I am sare it 
willdomenoharm. I can come away early, 
{ do want to hear Patti before the season is 
over. Iam so fond of Patti,’ she argued. 

“Patti! Preposterous nonsense! You have 
h-ard her twenty times, and, anyway, I could 
not take you to-morrow night; I have far too 
much to do at the house. I skan’t be able to 
get away before one or two in the a 
You must put the idea out of your head. 
‘Operas and late hours are ridiculous for an 
invalid! You have no sense!” 

And s0 saying he turned to Mr. Loraine, 
‘ud began discussing some paper that was 
to be drawn up and prepared without delay, 
evidently considering the subject dismissed and 
done with. But Pauline was a pertinacious 
young woman, It was Patti’s last night, and 
the was resolved to go and hear her, and made 
ap her mind that she would go with Mary 
Farrington, and sent her a note to that effect, 
Her husband was dining out en garcon. He 
ttlever dined at home now, and was a much- 
sought-after and popular man. He was not 
aware that she still held to her project, bat 
ame in dressed for dinner, as she sat alone in 
the drawing room preparatory to her solitary 
repast, 

“Sosorry, Pauline, to leave you,” he said, 
with unusual good nature; “ but, you see, I ac- 
tepted these invitations days and weeks ago, 
nd I could not get out of going to old Brass’s 
‘to night, as he is one of my own party. I shan't 
be home till one or two, for I have no end of 
business down at the house that I must get 
through, no matter what happens, I’m getting 
teady my speech for to-morrow, and I want to 
Consult a lot of books and statistics. So good- 
night!” Waving his hand with a benedictory 
Gesture he opened the door and departed. 

An eet ~ a-half later saw Pauline = 

or the-opera, wra’ in her sables, 
‘tnd inside her little anne 

She went first to Mary's, and followed her 

Party, and entered the opera in their company. 
were # little late, but soon quietly 
Settled down into their respective stats. 

Lady Curzon sat in front, as befitted her 

tank and position, between Mary and a pretty 


young married lady friend ; behind them were 


° 








Sir Frank Farrington, her friend’s husband, 
and a great social celebrity, noted for his good 
stories, Little did she know that she was 
about to afford him a subject, she and her 
domestic concerns. 

At first their eyes were riveted on the stage, 
but after the first act she bagan to look about 
the house, and to notice familiar faces. 

She glanced casually across at her own box, 
expecting to see it empty, of course; but whose 
was the woman’s white arm concealed behind 
the curtain? and who was her companion ? 

She snatched up Mary's opera-glasses to see 
if her jealous suspicions were well founded. 
At first her hands trembled so violently she 
could not steady them ; at last she got the lens 
fixed, at last she saw—— Yes, although they 
were sitting rather back in the box, and oourt- 
ing concealment, she saw Madame Bert and 
her busy husband, 

So this was what he called preparing for his 
8 , and reading up statistics, in the House 

Commons? 

Little did he know that she was watching 
him, but such blissful ignorance was not to be 
his for long. Madame Bert saw her, and she 
observed his opera-glasses pointed fall on their 
box. Not a few clever people subsequently 
discovered “ the situation.” 

Mary Farrington looked conscious, em- 
barrassed, and nervous, and cast not a few 
sidelong deprecating looks on her sister-in-law 
from behind her fan, bat she alarmed herself 
needlessly if she imagined that she would make 
a scene, and fly shrieking round to the two de- 
linquents in the opposite box, and rendherrival 
from her place. No, shesaid nothing ; in fact, 
save for her deadly pallor (now habitual) she 
looked nothing, but kept her eyes fastenedon the 
stage, presumably unconscious of her opposite 
neighbours, with a neutral, expressionless 
countenance. Her party left early, and, by a 
malicious stroke of fate, so did Pailip and 
Madame Bert. They, of course, met face to 
face in the lobby, she, leaning on Sir Philip’s 
arm, accorded Lady Carzon a patronising, not 
to say exultaut bow, and svept dowastairs, 
with her long satin train streaming lazily after 
her, like the tail of a long white snake, which 
she embodied in Pauline’s angry—nay, more 
than angry—imagination. 

Mr. Loraine, who had been in the stalls, 
appeared on the scene in time to see her exit, 
and took in the whole situation at a glance. 

He put Lady Curzon into her carriage, and, 
as she declined to go home with Mary, and 
refased Frank’s escort.“ to talk it over,” as her 
sister had entreated, in a low whisper. No, 
she was resolved, she would go home alone. 

She found her husband had actually arrived 
before her. and was astonished to see him 
standing with his back to the empty drawing- 
room grate, apparently waiting for her, with 
an appearance of gloomy anticipation. Con- 
science makes c? wards of us all, 


(To be continued.) 








A snoat of sharks has visited Swansea Bay, 
attracted by the mackerel, so say the losal 
fishermen, Oae shark 5 feet long was caught 
in a mackerel sieve, 


How to Let Go.—Simple-minded and affec- 
tionate people prefer to keep their children 
around them, if possible, until the end of their 
lives, But that cannot be; and you must 
be reconciled, as you can, to your boys being 
faraway. “Ihave them in every corner of 
this world,” a worn mother said to me the 
other day, speaking of the boys and girls of a 
great household which the last few years have 
scattered wide : “I did not think I could have 
lived ; but you see I am living after all.” The 
words were said with a very sad smile. Yes, 
you are living, and working; but the absent 
are never forgotten, certainly never for a single 
day. It remains strange that the bright face 
has gone out from your door; and that going 
about your vocations you never can meet in the 


familiar ways round the hopefal presence nor 
hear the pleasant voice. The letters from a 
distant country are well, and you make much 
of them; but no page that pen ever travelled 
over can look at you like the kindly familiar 
face, likethe glistening eye. Still youare more 
than usuaily cheerful on the days when the 
foreign mail comes in; and you learn gradu- 
ally that they can do without you, can stand 
well on their own fest now, have got out of your 
charge and care, You have let them go. 
Perhaps it was falling to a lower level when 
you did so. But the burden is a little lightened. 
You have not so much to do as you once 
thought you had, Pussible you never were 
doing so much as you vainly fancied. You 
could not keep your hold; it was needless ; 
they did not want you to do it, , 


How Carnamen Osrtain tTHEerr Spovses,—A 
Chinaman, when anxious to have a wife of his 
own nation, sends a letter to au agent in Hong 
Kong. A reporter has one of these letters, but 
it is practically impossible to translate it into 
English. The following, however, is a con- 
dented translation: “1 want a wife. She must 
be a maiden under twenty years of age, and 
must not have left her father’s house, She 
must also have never read a book, and her eye 
lashes must be half an inch in length. Her 
teeth must be as sparkling as the pearls of 
Ceylon. Her breath must be lik& unto the scents 
ofthe magnificent, odorous groves of Java, and 
her attire must be from the silken weavers of 
Ka-Li-Ching, which are on the banks of the 
greatest river in the world—the ever flowing 
Yang-tse Kiang.” The price of a Chinese 
woman, delivered in Sydney, is thirty-eight 
pounds, but two Chinese women only cost 
fifty-two pounds, therefore the heathen Chinese 
import the women in couples, The importer 
never sces his women before they arrive, and 
then he generally selects the best looking one. 
The other is shown round to a number of well- 
to-do Chinese, and after they have inspected 
her she ia submitted to what may be called 
public auction. The writer happened to be 
present at one of these sales. A young girl, 
aged about nineteen, was offered, and after 
some spirited bidding she was purchased by @ 
wealthy Chinese storekeeper, whose place of 
business is in one of the leading towns of New 
South Wales, for one hundred and twenty 
pounds, The melancholy aspect of the 
celestial girl, as she went away in company 
with the man who purchased her, was deplor- 
able to the last degree, 


An Anorigrnau Dwetiinc,—A short time ago 
there was discovered in a marsh at Schussen- 
ried, in Wartemburg, a well-preserved hut of 
the age of stone. Tue flo ring and a part of 
the walls were intact, and, as appeared from 
a carefal admeasurement, had formed, when 
complete, a rectangle, 10 metres long and 7 
metres wide. The hut was divided into two 
compartments, communicating with each other 
by a foot-bridge made of three girders, The 
single door, looking towards the south, wasa 
metre wide, and opeaed into a room 6:50 
metres long and 4 metres wide. Inone corner 
lay a heap of stones which had apparently 
formed the fire-place. This room was the 
kitchen, ‘the living room,’’ and probably a 
night refuge for the cattle in cold weather, 
The second room, which had no opening ont- 
side, measured 6:50 metres long and 5 metres 
wide, and was no doubt used as the family 
bedchamber. The floors of both rooms were 
formed of rouad logs, and the walls of split 
logs. This, be it remembered, was a hut of 
the Stone Age, It may be safely presumed 
that the lake dwellings of the Bronze Age were 
larger in size and less primitive in their ar- 
rangements. At both periods the platform 
supporting the houses communicated with the 
shore by means of a bridge (probably remov- 
able at pleasure) and with the water by ladders. 
These ladders, as appears from an example 
found at Chavannes, were made of a single 
stang with holes for the staves, which pro- 





truded on either side. 
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THE KEEPSAKE KISS. 


_- 


“ Tru, trae to thee as the roving sea, 

At whose perils the moon grows paler— 
His mistress sweet, in her watch-tower high— 
Shall I remain, under every esky, 

Thine ever true, loving sailor ! 

Then give me a keepeake kiss, dear, 

Of & love and good faith a sign 
Wien the light of thy smile I miss, dear, 

Afer on the rolling brine.” 


t Ay, Jack! And as soon may the faithfal moon 
Prove false to her duty tidal 
To her sweetheart grand, the impulsive sea, 
As I, my mariner bold, to thee 
Or my vows to be thine prove idle. 
Anda here ie the token «rstm, love, 
That I shall ad remain, 
While around thee rurhes'the storm, love, 
Afar on ‘the sweeping main.” 


Two faces white in the soft moonlight, 
An embrace, and, the last kiss taken, 
One form has from the cottage gate, 
While the othér remains there, desolate, 
Het bretet by the great sobs shaken. 

Bot the seal of her lips he carries 
Tn hie heart h the world afar, 
And this gladdens her as she tarries 
fn the cot by the barbour-bar. 


A yearand a day sizce he sailed away, 
And watvis she grown, and paler ; 
When a well-known step on the beach-path 


springs, P bs 
And fate once more the sweet maiden brings 
Tw the arms of her ever-true sailor. 
* Ob, here is thy keepsake kiss, love!” 
The ory from his heart upswells ; 
“ And along with it comes the bliss, love, 
Phat is summoned by bridal bells | > 
N. D. U. 








A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 
meeeg wee 


CHAPTER XIL 


* X little cloud comes sailing, sailing o’er the 
crystal seal”? 


I tmx: Fate must have heard my prayer, 
and, being in a tender-hearted mood, taken good 
heed of my petition for ess. for with the 
week’s end Colin and have floated into 
smoother waters 


bles have vanished like shadows 





Disagreea 
tuto thin air, aud Gable Eud is once more 
svest Arcadia, 

Annt’s purr is again heard on the hearth, | 
and she went so far as to express a toler. 
able amount of regret for having spoken to 
me as she did, adding that poor Miohacl's | 
sorrow made her beside hervelf. 

Of course she “ did not, could sot, mean | 
what she said to her sweet niece, Celia ;” and 
T must forgive her, 

It's ensy enough to forgive, but terribly hard 
ry sesh 0g a I am once more 
& “ previous,” I ought, I suppose, to be corre- 
spondiogly content, 

Leila igatill here, too. Aunt quite clings to 
her companions séeminghy, aad is both to 
let her go; henee I conelade she will remain a 
fixturs wt Guble Bnd for the present. 

Well, ieneatters not to me row, She, too, 
apologised to me the on emer morning. 
a Rom tap what I ssid, a ' 

; always tune away with mae, 
aad I tesily did think Colin Boughton Tikes 
“une, oly 2 was ewially thistaken. You ees, I 
omm't afied to ana whooss. I've no 
wmioney, and only # fair amount of good lodks 
ae.my slave cf » bargain, ao I must have been 
sa avhal fool to imagine he'd takethe trouble 
to atk me, His loss won't break my heart 
thomh, never fear, 80 forgive what I said. Of : 
course he'd ratherhave you thea mo, 11 te 
pavuper— you're not.” 

There was a mixture of ‘sneer in Leila’s 








repentance which I could not help noticing; 
however, that ia generally Leila’s way, #0 
must not be surprised, and I heartily forgive 
her, as she asked. ‘ 
Michael has sever broached the subject at 


all, Put, then, I had no quarrel with him, |do go 


poor fellow, and he continues to treat me just 
as he always did; 20, plainly he has ia this 
case forgiven me. 


Father has had a charming letter from Sir | you 


Hag Boughton, and I one from: Colin's 
mother. They are coming down in Septem. 
ber to visit us.at Gable End, and express ail 
sorts of kind wishes and pleasent messages, 
Hence, you #06, Fate certainly did hear 
that preyer of-stfine, and has duly attended 


to it, Thecourse of say trae love is runniag | dear 


quite stneeth now. May it continne.te do se! 

Thus another week floats: away to,join the 
nevet-ending past, and them comesimy frst 
parting from Colina, ue 

Somehow the idea of his goiag.away from 
Marling and leaving me-alowe has never pre- 
sented itself to my otherwise vivid intsgina- 
tion. 

The blanknes3.of separation has notoqaurred 


| to me at all ia any shape or form antibit looais 


fall and lifelike right apon me. 

My ship was sailing over'the sea of love 50 
etsily, quietly, and delightfally that. a good. 
bya, though only for a short time, comes most 
appleasan 


tly. 

Jam. gathering morella cherries for Pradence 
just efter breaktest, when who should appear 
on the scene but Colin, and I notice at one, 
without any question or auswer simply ia the 
toue he takes his good-morrow from me, that 
something is amiss, 

‘Good morning, Blue Eyes,” he says, put- 
ting hie arm ronad me, and. kissing each cheek 
in tuza, Blue Eyes is hie own especial bap- 
tizing, in memory of our waterside meeting, 
which seetos now 80 very long ago. ‘ Are yon 
400 bnay at present to come and have @ quiet 
chat somewhere?” he ends, as soon as this 
interesting ceremony is concluded, 

Our day. is newally devoted to" quiet chate,’”’ 
I find, though they do not, as a role, begin 
qnite so ceely in the forenoon. Taere is, 
therefore, nothing uuprecedented in this re- 
mark, or calculated to arouse suspicion. 

‘\My dear boy,” I return, ealmly, feeling 
that, now he belongs to me, I may patronize 
him.as mach as ever I like, forall his twenty- 
eight yeara, ‘‘can’t.we chat quietly here while 
I am gathering Pradence her cherries for 
cherry brandy, which you know you are fond 
of? They must be gathered to-day, or the 
birds and wasps will do it for ua,. We are 
perpetually chatting, it strikes me. Why, 
there'll be nothing left to chat about very 
geon; we shall have exhausted it all,’”’ 

“Ab, but this is a partioular chat, dearest, 
on a particular subject. I came early on par- 
poss, becanse, do you know, I shall have to 
run away from Marling ¢ither to-night or to- 
mcrrow morning.” 

**Colint” I ery, in despeat amazement, 
‘Leave Marling and me? Why, whatever is 
the matter?” 

* Don't look so tragical, Blae Eyes!” he 
returns, Janghing at my evident diemay, ‘I 
have not mardered any one, or been a Blue 
Beard, or scandalised the Rectory. Don't 
look at me aa it Ihad, please. When you've 
picked your cherries, I'll tell youali about it,” 

© On! never mind the cherries,” I say, with 
all the ineonsistency of my sex, mingled with 
intense curiosity as to what can possibly cause 
Colm to leave Marling; ‘they must wait a 
little time. -I dare say the wasps'won'’t mind. 
Come, we'll go to the orchard,” laying m 
bases down and covering over the fruit Lhave 
piuéked with a hage rhubart¥ leaf. Then 
linking my @2m throagh his, we wander off to 
the orchard and my hammock, remnant of poor 
Miebasi’s devotion. “Now begin. ‘Tell me 
all, everything; the minutest scrap, remember. 
The why and wherefore, and reason. You bad 
‘boy to'talk of going away like that!’ I say, 
soveraly; looking up at him with anything but 
a severe look on my face for all my words, 


es 
$$ 


“ Tae fret is, Blac Eyes, I'm bothered,” be 


I | begins slowly, ia answer to my expressed 


commend. 
‘IT suppose you are, as you spaak of going 
away,” L.retarn, with smile. ‘Men nedally 
when they’re bothered. Wo is the 
botherer pray, may lask? Aim I theuntucky 
individaal? Have I been flirting with the 
san, put too much sugar ia your tea, or given 
& weenai Sueer for Thpoumman 
sitting in the hammock an swinging it 
to — fro wits one hand. ; 

“Yoa naughty little thing. you know it’p 
net that. I’m sorry te say ite mach more 
serious than any of tue three thiags you 
name,”’ pa gravely, ‘“L'ma not joking, 

re “a 


‘ Colin, you've two wriakles on your fore. 
head, quite deep wrinkles, @n4 I don't-like 
them atell, Unwrinkle them at-onese, Cime 
here and let me smooth them. away, eandd 
won't joke-aty. more, We'll talk ever to 
seriously, bat-2o0' wrinkles, mind,” 

He kisses me, and the forehead gets smooth, 

“ Well, now to business, Wheat ie it, who is 
it, and what is ite shape?" and I take: his 


fingera in maine. 

‘* It’s & money bother, little one,’’ he returns, 
rhefally, after a pause. 

‘Poet's bad, deer. Bet how and ry 
money bother? What sert ofa money 
I mean?” 

‘+A baal sort—a, eoufoundedly: bad sort,” he 
anewors, rather foreibiv, but it is evidently no 
light matter, and s0 Golin shall be allowed 
vigorous speech; if it will de him auy good. 
“The trath is, lve had a letter from my 
brother Daryl this morning, which has upsep 
mio awfally.” 

“ From your brother. Oh! then the monep 
bother is connected with him and not you?” 
I exclaim, felieved in my mind, for all sorts 
of things were oareering through my mind, 
oom up by ‘Oolin’s words. ‘‘ What dow 
he say ?”* 

“‘ What deesn’t be say, Blue Eyes, would be 
hearer'the mark [fanoy. <A letter as long a 
your @rm,. full of self-reproaches and regret, 
and Waileagainet his lack, as he calls it. I never 
saw sueh afeliow a¢ he is ; no sooner ontof one 
sorepe than he's:in another, He tells me-he'’s 
in om ewial nidas now, and from wliat he writes 
I can quite believe it.” 

“Aad he wants you to, get him out of it, I 
aopp2e?’’ La-kyealmiy, for Golin. has told 
me @# good deal about his elder brother from 
time to time since our ne rr ene it hae 
always strack me thet my fatarebrother. in-lew 
invariably pressed Colin into his servies when 
amy Special soraps hemmed him in, aad 
expucted the yonnger to help him free again, 
instead of going frat to him for advice or aug- 

ion. From what I have heard anent my 
relative, one might, without untrath, 
call. him # rip. 

« Just eo, little one; you've hit the tight 
nail on the head thie time That is exactly 
what he does want. Unfortanately I om 
afraid I can’t help him this time,” says:Colie, 
throwing himself @own on the grass at my 
feet, ‘'L fear it's quite beyond my. help.” — 

“ What does he want you to do, dear!” I 
tak at length, as my lover rem2ias ruefally 
silent, plucking up little tufts cf grass near 
him, and meking miniature bay with them. 

‘Te golup to town at once without: say 
delay and cee him abont it. It's an awhal 
nuisance, because I don't want 40. go, not but 
wast I feel I've naman ny ne De 4 
Barlowe already. nly they’ra 
dear kind souls, and Miss Hannah such.® 


y |thorough sweet old matchmaker, who wort 


listen to my apologies for remaining, se loug, 
but declares she is glad to have ise, other- 
wise, my datlivg, I kaow I ought to 
them of my presenee by this time, Bat n0v 
ibs not a question of like or dislike, but ome of 
must!” .- i 

‘*Bat why does Daryl want you 80: oa- 

Oolin? Why must it. be you, 

him? Why ean't he gote your father? ' dae, 





perplexedly, for I do not see why my 
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Colin shoaid be dragged into whatever Daryl 


chooses to do. 

“Pieconld not do that. He has written to 
me because he says I am the only man who 
him in his strait, Poor old fellow, 





.” 

_ Colin, dear? You need 
not mind telling me; and you. may be sure I 
talk-abeut it, if you did not wish 
put in earnestly. 

es, I know I can trust you 
Daryl did not swear me to secreoy, 
you. will be one ef the family before 
on sh know 


ise not to throw me over, #hat’s all, be- 
’ve got & rip-of a brother,” 

“My.deer old melancholy boy, what non- 
Now teli me, dees your 


E 
: 


8 
+ 
_ 


EE 
F 
E 


aE 
; 
by 
33 


é 


: then?” I query presently, 
‘msighed. dowa by my lover's evident 
uneasiness ef mind, 

“Shont-as bad as. it.well can be, dearest. 

Daryl) is always.dead on horse-racing, 
‘sbeen: mast uniacky with bia beta all 
this year. Derby and Ascot have both been 
tertibly bister experiences to him, and. he’s 
hieaself -in with heavy 


“one ¥ them, then?” I again, 
ry "i, 
beginning ontnan the land econ 


the money bother. 

“Ne; ” he returns, rg ged ean't, nag 
f when he 
want of 


i. 


at he 
Qt. _ Chonght herd 
couree t -he’d win. 
Goes think 4w's going to, asin nti 
Aadorss, mud then comes the struggle to pay. 
Asien’ tee firsttime Ive been through it with 
Fpl be-won't take warning. But 


® worse business.than.any previous 

ous, Tim. afraid. trom what I.can gather by his 
inccherent.kind of letter. He can't pay.up, 
though, for we Boughtons are peor, Bins 
Gtold you. that, didn’t I, whan Lasked 
youte.give me yourself,” he enda, quite sadly, 


HH 


me if ip “were & oxime to be poor. 
OS dt .matéer, eae ald thing, 
yeu area net? Atleast 


“dhl bat I don't like it;”.he goes.ou, atill 

eall, me =oeene mel Pia hard 
ary, a few pther 

Tames. Qaly don't believe them, dealing. 


“Neat. -was wamdering from, the subject, 
i. It. seco w.shame to burden you 


othe lies of my brother's peceadilloes in 
Beane ct poctag dit thongh; shall we 
“No, 71 answer, decidedly, “something 


ened @, af course, and: Iwish to know 
wm aal said at ficat. What will 
“It ian't e.question.of what:he will.do no 
hasdone. Wousce he was obli od 
these at 'y 
2” L exclaim, wen- 


“Obi be 


to 
hes paid : 

‘deivermiey he oould be in «stots ot’ mand 
tines tney wore paid. 

‘lidlesemgne vane on tes.feot fee aoe hee 

: or 4 ¥ ’ . ‘a 

hues ‘debts wf bonus,’ ‘2s be.ebooses: to nal! 


ae father's name on 





them, he drew bills for the various sums, 
which were discounted by the money-lenders 
Those bills ‘were backed with my father’s 
name,” he ends, sighing. 

“Sir Hugh does kaow then?” I .iaterrupt 
again, more and more myatifisd, a3 he ua 
ravels the tangled skein. ‘‘I thought you said 
jast now he did not?” . 

“What I said jast now was a fact, Celia 
dearest,’ he says, rising te his fect, and com- 
ing, to etand close beside me a3 1 sit in my 
hammock. ‘‘ My poor father has n> knowledge 
of those bills.” 

‘*T don't anderstamd, Colin,” I falter won- 
deringly, looking up in my betroth«d’s face, 
and noting the troubled lock of those dear, 
brewn eyes, 

“No, my darling. Ican quite understand 
that, of course you do not,” he responds, 
hurriedly, avoiding meeting my eyes. ‘‘ How 
should you know here in cadia? The 
world is very full of evil, Blue Eyes; fuller of 
guile than you can even dream of. I am fell- 
ing you thia, because, dear, I would noi have 
you say in the future $I had ever con- 
cealed anything from you, and rumour has 
snobs tontiaiann tongua. Ramour might set 
your litt!e heart a-beating canselasaly, so you 
shall hear ail, everything as you wish. My 

the back of those bills is 
«@ forgery!” 

-He had taken my hand in his, and I now 
feel the graxp tighten as if he feared I sight 
draw it away, s0.m3rtk my sense of dis- 
teust and avoidance, I close my fingers 
tighter on hts as I enswer bewilderedly,— 

‘CA forgery, Colin! Oh, how-terrible! ” 

“ Terrible 1.aay horrible, shameful, crimin- 
gily diagracefal. Believe moe, is costa me no 
emadl pang-to.tell yon this, for we Bougittons 
are proud Famer 4 at any rate, and we have 
never numbered.aforger in our rase,” he re- 


tarng, bitterly. “ Ifmy father gets to hear it, 
it will kill him, I believe.” 


“ But will he, do you think ?” I ask, shocked 
at this aspect of affairs, and. sfill in a state of 
montal wender and myatification atthe whole 
history. 

“ For ngyself I cannot.see how it ia to be pre- 
vented,” he answers, sorrowfally; ‘ when 
these. bills are presented for payment, most 
-eertainly Daryl cannot meet them, he declares 
that be hasn’t.aspare ten-pound-note.” 

“Phen what willhappen?” 

‘' Why, they willcome before my father, and 
ho will Shen learn the whole, shameful truih, 
that. his son and heir. has forged his name to 
mest Bis racing debt:. There is no locphole of 
escape that I can see, unless ——”’ 

“Uniess what, Colin?” I ask, locking up 
searchingly into his face, 

‘* Dolessthose-hills are paid either before or 
when they fall due,” he answers, slowly. 

“And :cannot they ba, by any means what- 
exer?” 

‘* Where iathe money to cama from, my Blue 
Eyes, tell me that if youcan? Not from the 
Boughton coffers, I am very cettaiz. Why, 
the total wonld swamp Haugbtayne for years 
to come”—Haughtayne ia the Boughton 
esta.te—‘ besides,” he goes on quickly, “* when 
my father sees those bills he wiil be so.furious 











that I am certain. 
off the eatail, Haughtayne is entaied property 
you know, and probably break his heart ia% 
the bargain,” 


found guilty, and senteuced. 


qaery, after a pause. “ Wili he bo vezy angry © 


What willhe say?” ; 
‘¢‘ He will disown bis siyns'nure af ones, of 
Proclaim it a forgery ; eat 


“How dreadful! And wha wit con bt 


Daryl, dear?” 


“ Weill, he will be arrested for forgery, triat. 
Tons heir o& 
Haughtayne will be a convict, and the Bough- 
tons irretrievably disgraced. “You had better 
send me about my business ai ouea, my daz- 
ling, before it all comes out, Mr, Luazcstier 
will not vare about his daugbier being allio 
to the brother of a convict, vwiibhe?” he ande.. 
moodily. 

“lush, dear,” don’t speak like that, My 
father will be just, Iam certain, and we san. 
not help what Daryl has dame. It would take 
more than that to make me send you away, 2% 
you term it—that is, of my own accord. Cam 
you think of no way to avoid the exposure ?” 

“ None, but paying the money. Iti were i> 
sell out, and havd Daryl over my commisasor 
money, it woulda’t be sufficient to meet Nose 
accursed bills, or I would do it af on:e tc save 
our name,” and poor Colin groans. = 

“I do wish £ could help you, poor old dar: 
ling. Imean money help. You know I magia 
be quite a rich girl some day, and wy sacwnr 
is lying idle, ag is were, and doing nothiag 
only I cannot touch it yel—no one can, la» 
deod, until father leaves me, 50 I mish! alovost 
as well be poor, mightn’s 7, for all the help I 
can bs. Therefore, you silly boy, no ose car. 
call yon mercenary,.as yon said jact now, be- 
eauge father will live years to come, andwe 
raight both easily die before he did.” 

‘‘My Blue Eyes, I fear thoy will try and 
take yoa from me,” he says, wrapp'ng bin arms 
round me, and holding me clese, “2 fecia 
horrible presentiment something wii! happew 
to drift us apart—that there is a tiay elon 
coming up on the horizon to sisioy w. 
canuot detine why I think ge, only the though? 
will presant itself somehow.” 

“ Now, my daar boy, you are begieping t 
talk nonsense,” I answer, consgling'y; ” we 
have had.our amail clondalready, it has pasaek 
over us and sailed away, Pat away your pre 
centimenta, avd be very aape Iam not lisely 
to throw you over.” 

“ty darling, I wonld not donbs yor far 
worlds,” he returas, d:awing my bead scyigst 
bis breast. {do not think yon ara caly » 
fair weather Colia. Ramembor the! mo one 
oan love you morefondly and. devotedly than 2 
do, if you should wish to cond °me . deaadale 
away.’ 

“ Bat I shall not wish,” I put ia; abstinatsly; 
‘why will you harp ugon that theme. On? 
yon silly, foolish old boy. When yor come 
back you will fiad me just tho very same Celia 
you left, Of conrse you. musi go, there’e;no- 
holp for if, but I do noi see why yor shonkt 
im*gine all saris. of hopriblethings will happen 
while you are e@yay, which will not be ios 
long, I hope. Why, one would think years, 
and not a few days, were to. separate as 
Taink how nice it will’ be to,come back; we 


that if he had the money lying ready at his | Can bayve our quiet chats to onr hearts’ conten: 
bankers I do not think he would pay it to! then, and snch heaps of fresh thiogs to sag. 


shield Daryl, Sic Hugh ia a man of metal, 
aod.bes a stern sanse of the family honour. 
You will say so when youknow him,” 

“Surely, Colin dear, your brother contem- 
plated.all this hefore he did it?” 

“Mey sweet, little daisy, Daryl], as usual, 
trusted to luck—trusted thatzomething would 
turn up to relieve him of these heavy responsi- 
dilities, and, as uanal, he found himself mis- 


darling. 


What time do you go?” 
“Well, I've sent @ telegram to Daryl’ ic. 


ee pe back whether he wants me at once. 
% 
and, if it’s imperative, shall atari by the.eaxky: 
train to-morrow morning.” 


obably get an answer this afternoon, 


‘‘ And when will you come back?” 
“ Ina week—perhaps leas if I.can, you.smail’ 
Is not stey any louger than F 


taken. He is relying mow ow Goodwood, ani|canhelp. My leave is nearly up now, and I 


T. expect will only plupge deeper in the mire in 
eonseqazenee. In the meantime he asks me to 
devise some me for xesouing those bills 
from getfing to my father, as if I could do any- 
thing to,prevent it. Why, I am powerless, I 
have no *#pire thousauds to throw away. If I 
had, he would be welcome to them, I am sure,” 

* Whatdo yon think Sir Hegh will do?” I 








wantto.haye.as much of my Blue Eyes as 3 
cau before it’s over. Woy, there's Mazling 
clock striking twelve, and I’ve been here more 
than two hours. 
that telegram has arrived, 
morrow morning I'll ron in tonight 
go01-bye, as I shall be off too early to morrow 
fo.see you. And mind, when I’m.gone, yon's> 


et: back to see. if 
L have to go-to- 
aay 


I must 
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to think of me very often, and blow me a good- 
night kiss every night." . 

‘'I do believe you're a sentimental Colin,” I 
@ay, smiling up at him. 

Perhaps I am. Only I waut you not to 
think of anybody but me, and I shall want to 
hear the history of every day, mind, when I 
come back. NowI must go. Good-bye, you 
sweet little darling,” and, kissing me fervently, 
away he goes, while I saunter back to finish 
gathering my cherries. I find the wasps busy 
enough when I reach the wall; they, at least, 
have had a good time of it, and profited by my 
two hours’ absence, So you must own ’tis in- 
deed an ill wind that blows nobody any good 

What an odd, frail, curious world it all is ; 
‘ut I know I love Colin, and nothing shali 
come between our two hearts to rive them 
asunder. Of that I am fully determined—not 
if we have to sweep a crossing together, or 
quaver forth melodies from street to street to 
earn our daily bread. At any rate, Colin can 
sing, that’s one comfort, and I’m not a large 

eater. 

“Get off, wasps, you’ve had your feast for 
to-day. Don’t be gourmands,” 





CHAPTER XIIL 


** Love reckons hours for months, and days for years, 
And every little absence is an age!” 


“Take my advice, and don’t let Eros find you 
@leeping when he comes and looks in at the 
window of your heart to seek a rosting-place. 
Be wide-awake, and bid him go elsewhere, fcr 
he is a troublesome visitor, though so sweet- 
tongued, aud smiling-faced, that you may feel 
— to give him hearty welcome at sight of 

im. 

Colin has gone, and never hitherto in my 
young life have I felt so inexpressibly dull, so 
utterly lost, as I do now, quite unable to settle 
down to anything whatever. Eros has a great 
deal to answer for, be sure of that. Small 
need for Colin to ask me to think only of him 
all day, for I can do nothing else. I wonder 
whereabouts he is at each particalar hour, 
what he is doing, saying, laughing or sighing, 
‘whether thinking of me or not. I feel this 
isabsolutely puerile, but what can I do to pre- 
vent it? Nothing seemingly. I positively was 
0 exceedingly foolish as to shed tears when he 
came to say his good-bye that same evening 
of our talk over Daryl, and I feel so—so very 
‘lonely without him, 

I have been forced to enlist Miss Hannah's 
good offices to cure my loneliness, and spend 
aearly all my time mooning disconsolately 
about the Rectory in search of any relics of 
past delight ; sitting mournfally in the swing, 
wishing vainly he were there to swing me, 
or "gathering up his stray cigarette-ends into a 
little heap of hic jacets, as a monument to his 
memory. It is to be hoped I shall not always 
be like this when Colin leaves me for a week, 
or I shall be in a bad case it strikes me. 

Leila has attempted to fill up the breach, by 
proclaiming her wish that F should dilate on 
Solin to my heart’s content in her private 


Tr. 

‘Talk about him as much as ever you like, 

Say whatever 

men please, if it’s any relief to your feelings, 
’m used to lovers’ rhapsodies, Richard enter. 


rains me on the charms of some fresh damsel 
-on an average about once a month, and it seems 


rto relievehim, Possibly is may do the same 
‘tor you. Anyway if you feel inclined to try it 
as & remedy, I shall not mind.” 
She seemed so fall of bonhomie when she 
said this, that looking at her I wondered 
ceally whether it could be the same Leila who 
‘had spoken 80 bitterly to me only a short time 
back. Was it sneer or smile on her lips ; verily, 
{ could not determine, however, I took if as it 
bg _ ba ag gaily,— 
anks, Leila, but I am not a rhapsodist 
and don’t feel at all inclined 
éeaings in each wine,” to relieve my 
e tell you what took him away in 
each a hurry?” she asked me the "aaah 








moment, eyeing me curiously the while she 
atked the question. Leila is objectionable in 
excess only when she is carious, Bat I am 
not the village pump, and if she had any latent 
desigu of being pumper, I fear it would end in 
disappointment. 

“I know why he went, yes!’’ I returned 
placidly, busy knitting a steel bead and silk 
purse, destined for Colin. I know he will 
never use it, and it is intolerably heavy, still, 
I like to think I am doing something for him 
while he is away. 

‘I svppose he has gone to settle up old 
scores?”’ she went on pleasantly, watching 
me picking up the bright little beads one by 
one, and knitting them closely in. ‘‘ Now he 
is going to turn Benedict, he intends settling 
down into the quiet married man. Very much 
married ’—with a laugh and her shrug. ‘‘ He'll 
have to burn all his love-Jetters. Whata heap 
they will make! Destroy all the tender souve- 
nirs of loves gone by, and be good boy for the 
future,’’ and she threw herself back in her 
chair to mark what effect this little speech 
might have upon me. 

* Yes !no doubt he will!” I answered non- 
chalantly. I was horribly, fiercely, jealous 
once, and I do not intend that the green eyed 
monster shall be ‘my old man of the sea,’a 
second time. Oh dear no. Love shall not 
play me such asorry trick as that again.” 

“Well, Colin Boughton has had his fling 
most certainly,” she said, tilting her chair to 
and fro, her hands clasped under her head. 

* Probably. One cannot be young twice. 
Old age and faded flowers, no remedies can 
revive ; and I hate milksops!” trenchantly. 

**That’s lucky for you, Celia, let me tell 
you,” inadry tone. “ No one can accuse him 
of being a milksop. Mind you, I consider it 
orly fair to let you know that he is considered 
to be in rather a fast set up in town, Of 
course 1 hear these things through Richard.” 

“ Which is no reason why they should per- 
colate through you to me, Possibly your 
brother has mistaken Colin for his elder 
brother Daryl. Colin has been abroad. with 
his regiment until last autumn, but his 
brother is about town, as yon call it, One 
is so easily mistaken, especially when there 
is no personal knowledge on the question.”’ 

This is a little poke back at Leila, for I 
know that “ Richard” is not usually received 
in that eet where Daryl disports himself, but 
if she chooses to fling stones, why I must parry 
them, must I not? 

“Tam not mistaken,” she returned, rather 
sulkily. ‘‘ Richard only wrote to me yesterday, 
and said he hoped you’d be happy, but the 
Boughton estates were mortgaged, and the 
second son wouldn’t get anything.” 

“It was exceedingly kind of your brother 
Richard to forward this information for my ex- 
press behoof and benefit,” I pnt in, sarcas- 
tically. ‘*Pray thank him for me when you 
answer his letter. My father will take ample 
care that I do not marry a swindler or a 
blackleg.”’ 

* You needn’t be so cross about it,” she said, 
peevishly. ‘*I was only telling you for your 
own good. I know if I were going to marry a 
man I should be very grateful to any one who 
foand out whether he had any money or not, 
I don’t like buying a pig in a poke, and men 
are so deceitful. They pretend one thing and 
mean another, and then when it’s too late you 
find them ont. I only hope you'll always find 
your fiancé everything you believe him to be. I 
sball always consider he behaved atrociously 
to me,” energetically, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards. 

‘*Do you mean here, or in Devonshire?’ I 
queried, rather cruelly, but what can one do 
with a girl like Leila? 

‘*T mean both, He led me on—he can’t 
deny it,’ and her mouth drew down at the 
corners, as if she intended to indulge in briny 
sorrow. 

‘*Bat he does deny it,’ I asserted, forcibly, 
— it most emphatically, and I believe 

m.” 


“Of course he does to you. Well, I bear 





a 


you no malice, Celis, remember that,” she 
answered, blinking her eyes, for the tears 
remained unshed. ‘No, nor him either, | 
bear neither of you malice, don't think it,” 

I glanced sharply up at her from my work, 
She spoke fair enough, but if ever a malicions 
gleam shone over any face it shone from hers, 
and I catch it in the second I look up, before 
it vanished. 

I wish she was gone. I feel as if she meant 
todo us some harm. A vague, uncomfortable 
prescience, and yet I may do her great injas- 
tice. How is it that when we are children we 
always taste our powders even under the seduo. 
tive mask of raspberry jam? I know! in. 
variably discovered the cheat, and turned 
mutinous. Later yoars only make us children 
of a larger growth, and our senses keener even 
than in childhood. 

This morning I had my first love-letter from 
Colin—the first love-letter I have ever had in 
all my life, written in such a little, soribbly 
hand too. I have already read it so many 
times that I almost know it off by he and 
in another few times of perasal I shall 
less be able to recite it word for word. What 
an ineffable little silly Iam! Talk of a green 
gosling! It is nothing to me, Well, Colin tells 
me nothing of Daryl, only says he has no 
cheering news for me, which does not sound 
encouraging, and adds that he shall ran down 
to Marling on the following Friday, which will 
have made him absent eight whole days. 

I mentioned this intention to the assembled 
family circle at luncheon, and father im- 


mediately said he thought it would be much. 


pleasanter for him to come back to Gable 
End, - remain with us until he left Marling 
for good. 

The idea charmed me, and I knew Oolin 
would much prefer being here than at the Reo- 
tory, where, as he said, he considered he had 
stayed too long already, though neither Miss 
Hannah or Mr. Barlow allowed it to be the 
case. Miss Hannah had so taken us under her 
wing that I believe she would have liked to 
keep Colin at the Rectory until we were 
married and done for. 

When I heard father’s proposal I fully 
anticipated some soft, purring dissent, care- 
fully sugared and sweetened to taste from 
Aunt. Some vague excuse, or regret that just 
at that particular time it would be im 
to receive another visitor at Gable End, which 
but for that tiresome something would have 
been the one thing delightful to her above the 
others, 

Strange to say, for once my mental acumen 
played me false. Aunt ed to it with the 
sweetest amiability possible. There was not 
a flaw in tone, look, manner, as she inquired in 
her best voice which room her ‘‘ sweet niece” 
thought Mr. Boughton would like. Leila, too, 
clapped her hands playfully at me, and said, 
airily, what a lucky girl I was to have such & 
dear papa, and how nice it would be to have 
him all day long, meaning, of course, Colin. 
So it became an accomplished proposal, and I 
wrote to my lover that same afternoon, that he 
might get it at once. ‘ 

Then I sallied forth to post it in the vill 
and go on to the Rectory to acquaint 
Hannah of our project, and talk about Colin. 

Toher alone did I indulge in what Leila 
called ‘‘lovers’ rhapsodies,”” She was my 
escape valve, and indeed she must often have 
wearied of the endless round of what he said, 
did, and what a darling he was. To me, bow. 
ever, it was a subject of intensest interest and 
delight. 

When I got back I arrived to find father 
chasing the last Brahma hen out of the flower- 
garden. Four of them had by some mischanee 
got loose, and wandered straightway to the 
most delectable = they could find, namely, 
our flower-beds—father’s pride and glory. Here 
they scon made awful havoc, a scratched, 
ruined waste, and here by accident father 
happened to see them from his library window. 

eedless of hat or any kind of head-covering, 
and thinking only of those devastating bens, 


| and the murder of his lovely flowers, rained 
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jor that summer ; he rushed out into the 
afternoon sun, just then blazing away 
Soe | its hottest splendour. I found him 
over-flashed, heated, panting, but victorious. 
The last Brahma hen had fled proolpitately, 
porsued by Peter, who came in at the death. 

Bat the unusual exertion proved too much. 

He complained towards evening of violent 
and pain in his limbs, adding that 
he feared the sun had given him a slight stroke 
as he felt it in the back of his neck so much. 

Aunt fussed about him, and concocted some 
kind of febrifuge, she calls it, for him to drink, 
pat as yet it does not seem to have done him 
any 

Another day gone. One lesa before my Colin 

neat ool ! how I do long to have him 
Father is no better, and the house very 
Michael, too, has departed for twenty- 
hours to London, so aunt informed me, 
she did not add the reason. 

It is nothing but a little business matter of 
own,” she ended, “I did not think it 
necessary to worry your father aboutit, especi- 
as he is so unwell.” 
confess, however, to being a little startled 
atguddenly meeting Michael arrayed in his 
Sunday best, not the usual poner country 
g from aunt’s room as I was on 
my ag Comnatnes to breakfast, and stopping 
me with a— 

“T'll say good-bye, Celia. I’m jast off. The 
dog-cart is at the door.” 

“Off!” I echoed, surveying the unusual 
spectacle of Michael in broadcloth and top hat 
on @ weekday morning. “Off! Where to? 
Where are going?” 

“Tmo to go,up to London for mother,” 
he returned, in his harsh, uneven voice, brash- 
pa = “T shan’t Cm away 
long, only until to-morrow morning. want 
catch the early train.’ 

“Oh!” I rejoined, still looking at him, and 
aunt came to the door, 
Michael is going up for me, my precious. 
Alittle matter of business, that is all. He must 
make himself useful to his mother sometimes,” 
A seers oan yeu — a your 
a -bye to though it is not 
Rr oe — ae Have 
you -bye ila yet ou must 
pepo yh her. She is downstairs, waiting to 
368 ? 

eall descended, found Leila at the hall 
door, and the dog-cart ready. 
As he drove off, Leila suddenly burst out into 


& long, low peal of laughter, 
“What are you ienaiin at?’ I asked, won- 
dering at this sudden display of mirth. 

I myself could not see anything so remark- 
fanny in a man driving away from a hall 
door. I might be obtuse, no doubt, still I 
couldn't see it in the same light that Leila 
bata it. 

“My ts,” she answered, abruptly, 
ceasing her hilarity as quickly as she tegen it 

“Were they so very funny, then?” I re- 

r sarcastically, for Leila looked 
atme as if 1 was in some way connected with 
» and no one, mind you, likes being 

butt. I don’t pretend that it is agreeable. 

“They were more than funny, they were 
cok excruciatingly delicious,” she rejoined, 

cied there was the faintest touch of in- 

tolence inhertone. ‘Ihave the oddest thoughts 
, they come and go in a moment, 

they amuse me infinitely, more than I can 


so 


ee 


& .£ 


Li 


S 


i 


z 


“So it seems,” I put iv, quickly, “ There 
alwaysle » & ——- class of ee mo 
at their own wit. You eviden 
belong to thas class.” 
asbarp tongae you have when you 
Celia?” she said presently, more contem- 
am 


like, 
ately than ill-humouredly. ‘‘So I am a|?° 


I? Fools laugh at their own jokes, 
pony peony fh am genus fool. Well, I may be 
re 88 you intimate. Time will show whether 

deserve your encomiam or no, I may ask 


some 
= . y whether you still think s0,“or 


know,’’ suddenly turning on me, “ those laugh 
who win.”’ 

Then she indulged in another low p<al of 
laughter. 
I marched silently into the dining-room for 
breakfast, where aunt was already waiting for 
us. Asshe followed behind me I heard her 
saying softly, in a stage whisper,— 
“ Those laugh who win, you know, Celia.” 

(To be continued.) 








HAPPY ACCIDENTS. 


Taz cracking of a picture placed in the sun- 
shine set Van Dyck experimenting to produce 
a@ varnish that would dry in the shade. He 
found what he sought; and found, besides, 
that by mixing it with his colours they ac- 
quired greater force and brilliancy, and re- 
quired no subsequent varnishing; and so 
came about the discovery, or re-discovery, of 
the art of painting in oil. 

Mezzo-tinto and its invention by Prince 
Rupert is due to the simple accident of a sen- 
try’s gun- barrel being rusted by the dew. 

yes A Schanward, a Nuremberg glass- 
cutter, happened to let some aqua fortis fall 
upon his spectacles, and noticed the glass was 
corroded and softened where the aqua fortis 
had touched it. Taking the hint, he made a 
liquid accordingly, drew some figures upon a 
piece of glass, covered them with varnish, 
— his corroding flaid, and cut away the 
glass around his drawing, so that when he 
removed the varnish the figures appeared 
raised upon a dark ground; and etching upon 
glass was added to the ornamental arta. 

Alois Senefelder, a playwright and actor, 
thinking it possible to etch upon stone in Jieu 
of copper, polished a slab for the purpose, 
He was disturbed by his mother coming into 
his small laboratory, with the request that he 
would jot down her list of things for the wash, 
as the woman was waiting to take the basket 
away. There being neither pe nor ink 
handy, Senefelder scribbled the items on his 
stone with his etching preparation, that he 

ht copy them at his leisure. 

me time afterwards, when about to clean 
the stone,“he thought he might as well see 
what would be the effect of biting the stone 
with aqua fortis, and in a few minutes saw 
the writing standing out in relief. Taking u 
& pelt-ball charged with printing-iok, he in 
the stone, took off a few impressions upon 
paper, and he had invented lithography. 

he pelt-ball used by Senefelder was long 
indispensable in a printing-office. A Salopian 
printer, in a hurry to get on with a job, coald 
not find his pelt-ball, and inked the form 
with a piece of soft glue that had fallen out 
of the glue-pot, with such excellent results 
that he henceforth discarded the pelt-ball 
altogether, and by adding treacle to the glue, 
to keep it from hardening, hit upon the com- 
position of which printers’ rollers have ever 
since been made. 

Three very different discoveries are reported 
to have resulted from the unintentional ap- 
plication of intense heat, 

Pliny attributes the discovery of glass to 
some merchants travelling with nitre, who, 
stopping on the banks of a river to take a 
meal, were at loss for stones to rest their 
kettles upon. Putting them upon pieces of 
nitre, “* kindled their fires. The nitre, 
dissolved by the heat, mixed with the sands, 
and the merchants were astonished to see a 
transparent matter flowing over the ground, 
which was nothing else but glass. 

A would-be alchemist, seeking to discover 
what mixture of earths would make the 
strongest crucibles, one day found he had made 
reelain. Instead of transmuting metals, as 
= "oral heped to do, Bottger transmuted 

imself, 





Ir is more difficult to dissimulate the senti- 
ments we have than to simulate those we have 





your candid opinion, 


But you 


not. 











OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 


CHAPTER XXI.—(continued), 


Mavp was more than pleased at her sister’s 
assurance that the baronet would have no 
objection to her being married from the Hall. 
She was vain and ambitious, and recoiled from 
the idea of asking Clinton’s grand friends to the. 
shabby old Parsonage. Besides, she was deter- 
mined that her wedding should be a more bril- 
liant affair than Maggie’s, and it could not pos- 
sibly be so unless she managed to have 
Molyneux Hall given over to her, as it were, 
for the day, and the guests bidden there, 
instead of to her own poverty-stricken home. 

* When is Clifford to arrive in England ?’” 
asked her ladyship, breaking the somewhat 
lengthy silence that had fallen on them. 

‘* Karly next month.” 

‘** He won't be here for Christmas?” 

“ No, unfortunately he won't.” 

“ Have you fixed the happy day?’’ 

‘*Not quite. It is to be some timein April, 
as we want to travel for a couple of months on 
the Continent before going out to India.” 

“ That will be very nice,” 

‘*T suppose it will, though my only ex- 
perience of foreign travel was a very uu- 
pleasant one.” 

“Naturally. You will find, I think, travel- 
ling with a handsome, agreeable, devoted man 
slightly different from travelling with w. 
querulous invalid.” 

“T hope so. I shall never think of Florence. 
without # shudder,”’ 

“Té must have been dreadful for you, alone 
there with only poor aunt.’’ 

‘‘Tt was simply awful.” 

“You mustnt think about it any more. 
We are going to be as gay as we can in a quiet 
way, here at Christmas.” 

* Are you? I wish Clifford could jein us,” 

* pm I. We are going to have some 
sheep roasted whole for the poor folk, and a. 
tree with all sorts of pretty and usefalk 
things, and give them a gala night, doing alk 
we can to alleviate their sufferings this winter, 
as it will be the first Li has spent at home 
since he came of age.” 

“That's right. You will become a perfect 
Lady Bountiful, and I must help you while I 
remain here, By-the-way, I ought to go and 
see Dad; he will be offended if I don't, and I 
am anxious to know what arrangements the 
Trueloves have made for Christmas. Do you 
think they make him comfortable? ” 

“T am sure they do,” replied Magge, 
warmly. ‘“ Mrs, Truclove is a most motherly 
old soul, and her husband indefatigable over 
parish matters. All Dad has to do now is to- 
preach a sermon once every Sunday, the rest 
of his time he spends among his beloved books 
and papers. It was a splendid idea o! Li’e, 
and ~ answered wonderfully well.” 

‘*Then you don’t think he will miod my 
staying here till my marriage, as you kindly 
Buggest ?” 

“Tam sure he won't. You know what am 
absent man Dad is; so long as his creature 
comforts are attended to the only society he 
wants is that of his books, and his carate’s 
wife is famous at pies and puddings, and 
jugged hare and all sorts of delicacies, so he is 

rfectly happy.” 

Peel me glad bo hear that. 
with me now, Mag?” _ ae 

‘Yes, if you wish it, You must bo tired 
Shall I order one of the carriages?”’ 

‘No, not for me. I should prefer walk- 
in ” 

‘Very well then, I will take baby to the 
nursery, and be ready in five minutes ;” and in 
less than that time Lady Molyneux came 
down, in a long sealskin coat, and a bevitch- 
ing toque of the same fur, and together the 
sisters started on their walk to the Parsonagy, 
through the woods, where the saow lay in 

atches, dazzling white, on faded green, 
tiween the trunks of the greai trees, woure 
the holly berries glowed, and the acorns thickly 


Will you come 


Saas exe. 


—_—, Ee ees 
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<-erpeted the ground, and the ercy-veined ivy 
“< ial and trailed, and where the tia id rabbits 
cept out to ribble at the-brown faded grasses, 
and the song of the thrush, end the sharp 
Aeosried note.of the cheffinch were heard. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

“Exry fourd Mr. Randal in his study, sur- 
omnded as uenal by old beoks, and papers, and 
Bittes. He looked a little apprehensively at 
hie cold, brilliant, second deughter, of whom 
he eood slightly in awe, and who was the only 
disarbing element in his peaceful Jife, and 


ed at Maggie, the fair-haired ehild 
tha 


A gin h turned at 
<‘@eli, my love, zou have returned a 
Seat?” he suid to the former, as he tarned his 
fane towerds her to receive the chill kies with 
which che favonred him. 
«< Yee, father, at last. My stay was-a lengthy 


-.gne, but, of course, F could not leave annt.” 


«Of course not, my love. It-was very sweet 
af you to stay with Eliza, and soothe ber Jast 
moments; Poor soul, I was glad to-hear she 
died ro peacefully.” 

“' Yes, it-was very quiet at the end,” 

“‘Thank Heaven. [wanted to come aud seo 
ber, bat dreaded the journey. I doen't grow 
younger, Mend, I don’t grow younger.” 

Tois was superfluous informatien; as-any 
cme could see that the old gentleman was 
rapidty going down the hill, getting towards 
bis latter end. 

“No, The journey would bave proved very 
fatiguing: You are better at home now. I 
did all that could be-done,”’ 

“Tam eure you did.” 

** And how have you been gettingon? Are 
you comfortable, well looked after?” 

**Mocsteomfortable. Pruelove is a-treaeure.”’ 

“And bis wife?” 

“*Ig.enother treasure, I don't Enow what 
i ateuld de withoutthem new.’’ 

“Then, you won’t’ mind my staying with 
Bee titi my marriege ? FI might ineon- 
venience and disturb you here, as I have to get 
my trourscau and outfit for India.” 

“Not at all, my dear,” he answered, withen 
alacrity that was hardly flattering, and a 
beaming smile on hia placid face at the pros- 
pect of being left undisturbed in his- old 
rvamebackle house, snd escaping from an inroad 
o@ miiliners and dreesmakers, ecoks and con- 
fectionere, and other tiresome people; so 
nece-sary at the preparations for a grand 
wedding. 

“You won't miss me, as you are-se well 
cared for.” 

“Not eo much as Fshouldif Lionel had net 
kindly provided me with a cnrate. It has 


teken @ world of trenble and care off my: 


«houlders, a world that was becoming rather 
too beavy, now that IT am getting old and 
weary. I shalf never be able to thank you 
enough,” and the rector pressed Maggie's 
aud tenderly in his. 

“Don’t try, dad; she whispered in his ear, 
“he doesn’t want to bethanked. He is only 
to hieppy to think that it is a relief to you.” 

“Bless bim!* ejaculated Mr. Randal, 
Reartify. Ps 

““Thet is settled then,” continued Maud, 
aakmiy, “ and, as there would hardly be room 
here forall the guests, Clifford will want ta 
ask. { chal, with Lionel’s permission, bave 
the breakfast at the Hall, It would only dis. 
tarb and annoy you here.” 

“Quite so, qaite so,” sgreed her father. 

“When ere you to bemarried?”’ 

“Next April” 

“ Well, my dear, I can only say that I hepe 
you will he as happy'ss Maggie,” 

Phe ige ; Lhope f shal.” 

, then, after some’ conversati 
= Naa ee and Gucitne, the 
mtaters took leave their fathe 
dhcie way back to the Halt Mg erg 
deys. sped swiftly on, every 
wery bosy preparing so or for ave Mo 
srillege folk, and when Christnias-eve®osme 
they were feasted right royally inthe servants’. 





hall, and @id ample justice to the roasted 
sheep and the huge joints of beef, the great, 
steaming plum-pudding, and the hot ale and’ 
rum punch with which they were plied, and 
received their packets of tea amd tobacco, and. 
rolls of flannel with profuse thanks. 

All the baronet's were present at the 
gathering, even Nemes 2werten.and ber little 
grandchild, habited ae usaal im her grotesque 
pelisse. 

She had left her son on guard at the Dower 
House, and bad eome-out. to-enjoy herself, 
which she did in rather a ghastly fashion, 
muttering and-wagging her head and staring 
at Sir Lionel fixedly, whenever he came within 
range of her eye, but yet taking good care ta 
partake of almost everything on the festive 
board, and getting her full share of tea and 
snoff, and usefal nick-nacks off the great fir 
tree which stood in the entrance hall, lighted 
from to stem with myriads of | wax 
tapers, and decorated with gey-colonred glass 
balls, and toys for the'children, and serviceable 
things for the older folk, 

“How tltey seem to enjoy themselves ! * ob- 
served Maud, with languid disdain, as Iater on 
in the evening she saw the Jacks lead out their 
Jills, and foot it away merrily to the melody 
dispensed. by @ ey fiddle and w brazen- 
tened cornet, and a decidedly unmelodious 
harp, played by natives of Wingfield, who 
were jast as proud of their antiquated instra- 
ments as they were of their faulty playing. 

“Don’t they?”’ said Eunice, who with the 
Comte at.her side, stood regarding the rar a 
kins with kindly interest. ‘ They seem tol 
dancing immensely,” 

“‘T don’t know how they can like such horse- 
play,” continued Miss Randal, who, since her 
engegement had become a very great lady in- 
deed, and never could understand: anything 
unless it had something to do with ithe aristo- 
eracy. ‘‘It is quite awful tosee tham hauling 
each other about in that bear-like fashion.” 

‘' They don’t seem to find it twfal. They 
enjoy if. Don’t you think so, Comte?” 

“They seem to very umch, and I don’t’ 
wonder af it.”” 

“ Why?” 

‘Because those lads and lasses giguant— 
what you call it?—geeging their er love 
one another, and if is always charmant to be 
with-thoas we love. Nest ce pas?” and the 
Frenchman Icoked at hig companion ina very 
tender way, and Miss Molyneux blushed reflly, 
for that any ste had promised to be his 
“nearest and dearest,” and marry him on the 
same day that Mand gave her hand to Clinton. 

‘*Of conrse,” she murm: , and then went 
over to Maggie, who stood at the | of the 
Hall with her husband, and chattetl’ to her, 
until the vi folk, tired of their **geeging,” 
and after bobbing and scraping ant ven 
loudly, for the health and long life of the giver 
of the feast, trooped out, and wented their way 
over the suow: covered earth to their respective 
homes, happier and richer than when they 
came ; for each and everyone, from the oldest 
wrinkled crone to the youngest toddling infant, 
had <ceceived a bright florin in addition to 
their other gifts, and the money was, as old 
Nance quaint! pat, ‘te bonniest farin’ o’ a’ 
te leot,” and most acceptable to them. 

‘* Was it a success, Lionel? Did they tke 
it, do you think?” asked his wife, when the 
last clodhopper had disappesred from +, 
and they were left alone in the oak-pann 
hall alone, save for the grim men in armour 
that loomed dimly, like great threatening 
shapes, in the distant corners, 

* Like it? I should think so. If you want 
to prove if it was a success ask them alf to- 
morrow night, and see how many refusals you 
will have.” 

“No, I won’t do that,” she said, smiling at 
him, with that scft charm of manner that 
made her so fascinating ; ‘‘for though I am 
very glad our poor peop'e enjoyed themeelves, 
still I want to have you more to myself to- 
morrow. Ishated you with so many to- 
night.” 

* You dailing!” he responded, kissing her 





fondly. “You shall have me as much 
ppeaiale to yourself to-morrow. I will walk 

ide you going to charch; young | 
must escost. his future sister-in-law; J. won't 
let aim come near you, snd Villefille Bunjec 
ond in the afternoon I will read to gon | 
mew poems I told you. about in your 
I psball expeet some afternoon tea ite-d-10y 
with you. the 


mittanee;and in the evening, as the only two 
coming to dine with 6 those: staging 
in the are your rand my ~ 


up at him lit violet ag 

be quite content, quite satisfied: If you 

that progeaarys out fin entirety, aud: s 

look forward to such a ma erp day?" 
T shall certainly carry it-ent unless sone 

unforeseen event occurs to ‘pre 

just as apxious to have you to Fas 


you are to have me. all to yourself? “You: 
needn't fear, little wifis. I totnetionse writen 
we were a pair of lowly people, living ite tittle: 


cottage by ourselves, with no one to iiterfere 

with us, an@' no duties ‘to call us from-eash 

ooey a baat oo ry = al day ~ 
en. How wi ou a cottage?” 
“T should like ony place witht you, 

or hovel. It is your love that mak 80 

perfect; my surroundings have-not muehitd do 


“ Darling,” he ejaculated again, p 
close to him; and then they 
oak stairs, his arm round her waist, er head. 
on his shoulder, as loving s.couple:as-eonlé)be 
found in the whole wide world, and amhappy, 
for the dark clend: of sorrow and grief: that 
loomed in the distance bad not yet cast: its 
chill shadow on their young hearts. 





CHAPTER XxXti. 
4 WORD OF WAENING. 

Tunes quieted dewn somewhat at. Molypenx 
Hail after the Christmas festivities wereover, 
Eunice went back to the Rosary to stay with 
her mother, who wasin rather a delicate state 


and the Comte went over to get 

house ready for the bride he was to toit 

in the spring, and settle several. 

business; so the only viaitors leis were 

and ‘wes evsaning has boliaage fo, tea ooedth 
Was e@D ¢ ’ 

and waiting’ see his brother who was expected 


every day, 
He worked very hard,trying to make: 
to enable him to. go to sunny Nice, and’ 
to. Bngland the.dark.eyed girl.he loved so 
who waited patiently till he conld come snd 
feteh her, but it was.dreary work, His 
increased only & few pounda every yeat, . 


be saw no chance for a leng time, af being able 
te lems &. eaees ee, Bee Lady Melyneut, 
being rather.ro & great ioterest.in 
hisengagement,and she conldtobelphim, 
Gainty litte cag sag tip pew and getting sing 
or 

Lionel to obtain evewing work for him from 
some of his 8 in.town, 

“I think I qrite jealous o 
young Clinton,” he said to ber one, sy 
j 


“ Why 2?” she ask, looking at him with wits 
open eyes, , 
“ Because you take such an interestin hig." 
“ But why should that make you jealous? 
“TL shall fancy youcare for him more we 
ou do for me.” ’ 
“Oh! Li!” she cried, running to him sat 
clasping ber bands round his arm, “ youso? 
never could think that.’ 
“T don’t know, I might,” he responded, & 
joping her consternatiop, for he was ans 
te 


ase. 

“Oh, don’t! don’t pleaset” she? ’ 
“*T love you better—a thousand times’ : 
flea apyore élse in the whole world. Tm 

n07w——” “ 
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uWhat, better than little Jack? he inter 


a even better than little Jack.” 

“Well, it’s somethhingto know that. Still 
Clinten’s a wncommonly pene young 
a. my onsts'a Shing? * beoke in 


“ Well, there you little match-maker, don't 
fook so grave about it. I- will call on Lord 
Singleton the next time I am iu town and see 
if he can do anything for your lovers,” 

‘ Thanka, Li, you are good.” 

“No, yon are good. I only do these sort of 
things to please you. As I told you once be- 
tore I am a very selfish fellow.” ~~ 

“No, you are not. Don’t abuse yourself, 


Ican't bear to hear a word against you, even 4 


trom your own lips.” 
“Then as your word is my law I shall praise 


— rest.of existence. 
a: Kshal never, get tired of listening to 
Jou. ’ 
“Lmighs get tired. of listening. to my own. 
‘Tha does not. matter at all if T am 
‘Ob, of course not, liltle tyrant. Ta—ta. 
the meat,” 


dor the, meat, 
*Dogou think. Clifford ld. do 
torhis: hooper in tha way. ct stiowing bit 


tile more-thas he eos?” vuenthowed’ Moaaic 
re ; 
Se 

o SMa, i,” pe} Mand, somewhat, 
ina mal " So anere for me 
is iat alowance, ant Giorno 
Fighthes he naa. attord to, throw aboat 


money,ia am utterly reckless fashion. 

No, not in an.uttesly reckless fashion, but 
you think he.mwight allow him two hun- 

year?” suggested Lady Molynenx, 


ro ceteialy Doh, We.couldn’t afford to 


“Not even.with aoe Jour hundred a-year 7” 

Noteven with that. We can’t teli what 
‘Wrexpenses may be.” , Here the fatare Mra. 
wea, ia to aot pps lash of hecoming 
baie dailed signally, “ Perhaps later 
©n, when we know. what we shall want for 
ourselves, we might do something towards 
taining the allowemea;”” 

"Yes, Still the lovers must wait if every- 
thing is to be donein the fature and nothing 
“Aho present.” 6 
they eae ‘eve to wait. Hentico 

young to marry at sent; the 
a idea is absurd, aud it is ecient absurd 
Ppa ~~ thie part Of champion to him.”’ 


thoagh you tock a very 


it 


ft! 


or no.sympathy with | 


}~ “Te does, “You may expostutate-as-you tike, 


i 


fully, for she took quite ® interest in 
: of affairs, | aa not be 
state , 
hictanil ohones 


sorry now, when ” 
Aud she was no: She foum@ i hend to 
avoid him, and no nm to the Stariopanons 
out in his boyish yolk his Italien love; 
still abe did so, 


and 
found a great deal to do oa e 
morning, watching little Jack, as he S3 





Bbdout on a fleecy white rug, his favourite rest- 
ing place, and crumpled up his rosy little | 
fingera and toes, and sedalously kept out of | 
Henrico’s way, much to that ng many dis: 
may, for he liked nothing better than = — 
i i i t last | 
his Téave came toan end, and he departed for | 
London, after having seen his brother, who | 
arrived.two days before he left, looking hand- 
somer than ever, with his fair face bronzed by 
the glow of Eastern says; and Muggic was | 
greatly relieved, an@ Mand also, for she was | 
worldiy acd wise enough to know that-a frieud- | 
ship between a pretty young married woman | 
and a good-looking member of the opposite 
sex, no matter how harmless and innocent, | 
always gives food for scandal, and sets goseip. | 
ing topgues wagging. | 
The meeting between the gallant hussar and | 
his intended wife was not qaite as warm as he | 
conld have wished, and her cheek as‘he kissed ‘| 
it wag so cold that it chilfed his tips, with never 
@ glow of joy or a blush of shyness on it to | 
warm its marble pallor, while her eyes met | 
his without droop. or falter. ‘He had asked | 
herto be hie wife. She had said‘ yes.” He | 
loved her, he was aa honoutable man, he 
would merryher; and she liked him well | 
esough not to make that marriage a bondage | 
or asin to herself, Waat more was required | 
then? It had beea all: very well when she was | 
not sete of him to exhibit some little tendex- 
ness) of manner to lure hiw on, now che | 
reasoned it. -would be ridiculous. Ii was | 
not.nastural to her to be soft and leyable and | 
sentimental, and she would find it icksome to | 
adopt habits of that kiad, so she was her; 
neataral self, calm, selfish, cold ag ice—per- 
feetly weli-bred ; without a shade of coquetry 
ov levity avout her; always ready to walk, 
drive, or dance with him, sing. his) favourite 
songs, wear hia favourite.aglonrs; -uever ap- 
pearing to.caae for or seeks the nociely of other 
men, amodel,/iencee, in fact, ene with whom he 
comd not. find. fault; and. yet--aad yet—he 
was not satisfied, though bis dissatisfaction 
had: nothing very tangible to go on. Sell 
whena.men ia going to merry a women “ke 





\biasthiza of her own agooréd, 


raay reasonably expres that soine’imes she will. | 
sometimes addzesa — 


him by-an endearing title, sometimes appear 
pleased at his approach, and show it by a 
kindling eye and blushing cheek. 

Pon — a revere pamere, — mene 
of these pleasing little as April drew 
nigh the Captain would sigh i 
she would ever grow warmer towards him, and 


) wish that she would me ee him ead 


nestle her head shoulder as he had 


when walking im 


rT 
t 
: 
i 
+ 


shat out from all that is fairest best in 
ee eae 
Megeie often noted the psimed leok in bia 


Blue eyes, but she knew her sister too well to 
think that she could do any geed 


t by interfer- 
»\ ig... If a person is naturally cold amd bard 


mothing on earth will make them soft and 
loving, and being aware of thet she felt the 
task would be hopeless, so forbere tospeak, 
and busied herself with prepsgations for the 
double wedding, which was to he # = 
affair—grand enough to satis-y even Maud's 
almost insatiable pride and vanity. 
“Sir Lionel, who felt more than kindly toward 
her for the help she had given him in his own 
love affairs, gave her a carte blanche to order 
what she liked for the breakfast, and do what 
she liked with the Hall for thet day ; and she 
took him at his word, and gave Gunter an 
order that astonished him, whild her bride- 
cake was twice the size of Miss Molyneux’s. 
“Well, I hope you have things enongh 
Mand,” remarked Eunice, as she, Maggie. and 
Miss Randal stood imthe latter's room, critiois- 


ing the costly laces and dresses, and dainty 


bonnets and mantles tossed about in wild 
confusion, on eouches. and chairs aud tables. 

‘* You have as mach as would stock a shop, 
and won't want to buy anything for the next 
five years.” 

“Oh, yes I shall!” 

You ought met ‘to want to with sack a 
collection‘as this. I bave not halt as much.” 

‘* You are not: to India.” . 

‘*Trae, still I don’t think there evenyou 
will require such’ relays, What.s foriume is 
must have cost you!” , 

“ A year and a-hall’s income.” 

“Six hundred pounds, and you received a 
great many presents. I think you have beeu 


| extravagant, Oa my trousseau I expenied ander 


tivo.” 

“I daresay,” rejoined Maud, with prond 
humility, ‘‘ Then you have always had heaps 
of nice things, while I, antil just lately, never 
had a decent gown to my back or a petticoat 
with. a flonnee or a frill on it ; while a bonnet 
from. Louise, or & mantle from White's, was 
an unknown lusury. Every woman is born 
with a taste for pretty things, and when it gets 
seope after being erushed down for years and 
years, naturally it rune riot a little, and with 


mae has taken this form.’ 
** Rather an meiveform. But, of course, 
you know hest, i ia lucky you are going to 


marry &zich mah, 
“Isn't it?” agreed the bride-clect, with the 


| wbmost: coolness. 


“Ts ia, indeed,” chimed in Maggie, givin 
wens to o little bppiivg lavgh, tor tie had 
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(“rr Ig YOUR LOVE THAT MAKES MY LIFE SO PEBYEC?.’’] 


made her sister a present of the bridal robe 

which, with its costly lace trimmings and ex- 

quisite veil to match, had cost two hundred 

pounds. ‘You would never have done fora 
man’s wife,” 

“No, — Ishould never have dreamt 
of marrying & poor man,” 

Maud announced this fact in a most deter- 
mined and decided manner. Perhaps it had 
escaped her memory that once in the long 
ago she would have been willing—nay, more 
than willing—to_have mated with a struggling 
artist, possessing a little over a hundred a- 
year ; perhaps she conveniently forgot it, as 
‘women of her type often do forget things that 
they don’t wish, or want to remember. 

“TI should think not,” ejaculated Miss Moly- 
neux; ‘you are essentially a fashionable, society 
woman.’’ 

“Thanks ; that is as much as to say that I 
am frivolous and heartlers.” 

“No, it isn’t. You know what I mean very 
well, and I haven’t time now to stay and argue 
it out with you. I am going to the Dower 
House.” 

“ What are you going there for?” exclaimed 
Mand, quickly, 

“To speak t> Nance.” 

“ What about ?”’ 

“Well,” replied Miss Molyneux, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘I fancy from what I have heard 
that she has let somebody go over the house, 
shown it as a show-place, and that, you know, 
will never do.” 

“ Certainly not,” responded Miss Randal, 
promptly, “ you should put a stop to that at 

onoe. If she lets people go over it the news 
will soon be bruited abroad with regard to the 
padded room, and that will be most dangerous.” 

* Yes,” said Maggie, with ashen face and 
trembling lips, ‘‘ Li—may—hear of it.” 

**Can youtrust her? Do you think it would 
be advisable to put someone elsein her place?” 

“No, Tthink not,” replied Eunice, slowly. 


*She must be left there. Hitherto she has 





been most faithfol, and I can’t quite understand 
now how she let anyone in.” 

* How did you hear about it ?” 

“From her grandchild. Yesterday I met 
her in the village, and stopping to give her 
some chocolates the child began to prattle about 
the nice gentleman who had given her the 
‘sweeties, and I gathered from what she said 
that he had been all over the house.” 

“I wonder who the gentleman was?” 

“I don’t know. I am going there now to 
try and find ont,’ and then the three women 
ines Ineting at each other in a dismayed sort 
of way, and in Maggie's heart was the dawn of 
@ great fear. 

“Will you come with me, Maggie?” asked 
aie Molyneux, at last rousing herself with an 

ort. 


** Yes, perhaps I had better.” 

“I think so, Ran —— and get your hat. 
I have so much to do I must be back soon,” 

‘* Yes,” and Lady Molyneux flew off and was 
ready in less than five minutes to accompany 
her sister-in-law. 


The girls were rather silent as they walked 
along. Both were busy thinking— Eunice of 
the morrow, which would see her the bride of 
the man whose worth and devotion shehadatlact 
learnt to 9 ry. and Maggie, with refleo- 
tions as to how she would get on quite alone, 
for the Dowager Lady Molyneux was going to 
make her home with her daughter in the sunny 
Sonth of France. The doctors had ordered it. 
England was too cold for her, thegast severe 
winter had tried her failing health terribly 
and brought on a chest affection which they 
thought would prove fatal unless she went to a 
warmer climate; so it had been decided that 
after the honeymoon was over she should join 
Eunice at Marseilles, 

It was not until after a» hard atraggle that 
Lady Molyneux yielded to the prayers and en- 
treaties of her daughter, an and 
Lionel, and consented to go. She ed that 
the carefully kept secret might be disclosed to 





ber cam Jt cho wane not ot the Tia cuss eae 
, ever vigilant to prevent the disclosure. 
The horrible skeleton had been carefully hidder 
for a quarter of a century; he was entirely 
ignorant of the doom that was in the blood of 
e Molyneuxs, and she knew that the con- 
cealment of it would probably avert those 
dreaded consequences, while the revelation 
thereof would bring about what she most 
wished to avoid, and the ghastly hereditary 
malady develop itself in her dearly-loved son. 
Still her strength was failing rapidly, and, a 
Eunice told her, if she remained in chilly 
England she would die, and he so lose the 
benefit of her never flagging care, while iz 
France she might recover, and be able to water 
him from = and a A 
80 yielded ; for the ever-gns 
pais, ts. aching care of the awful secret had 
well-nigh worn her out, and she longed for & 
little rest, a little peace before she died. 
Besides, she reasoned, he might never be 
come mad now. He was happy in the font 
love of his wife and child; he had everything 
money could procure and good fortune bestow; 
there was nothing wanting, nothing to mar the 
perfect contentment of hia life, the even 
beatitude of his existence; nothing to — 
or annoy, or distarb him in any way, 
it was only mental trouble that would be 
dangerous to his sanity, therefore she might 
leave him without m fear. 


(To be continued.) 








,_ Seaeerr ie an openness of boars ns ~ tomsl 
a very few people, an which we 
oneal is not it, but a subtle dissimulation 
to gain the confidence of others. 
KxowLeper, economy, and labour are thé 
ing virtues of civilized man, They form 
the most enduring basis of society and the 
surest source of national and individosl 
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(“ om! pIcK, WHEBE CAN HE BE? I NEVER IMAGINED MY HUSBAND WOULD DESERT ME SO ORUELLY,”] 


SOVELETTE.] 


A SAD SCAPEGRACE. 


“oO: 
20: 


CHAPTER IV. 


the first onset Walter Hamilton was 
and disappointed because his brother 
tefused to avail himself of the large sum of 
money offered to him, by reasen of the 
accompanying condition that was so distasteful 
to the rited man. 

Walter did not wish to be estranged from 
Dick, and yet if that scapegrace persisted in 

a girl so much below the Hamiltons 
in position, they could not remain on familiar 
with each other, especially after the 
stormy scene that had taken place between 
them in Mr. Pierrepoint’s office. 

He placed a great deal of virtue on public 
Opinion, and, lest people should deem his con- 
inkeeping the whole of Jubn H»milton’s 
to himself mean and grasping, he 
the liberal offer he bad made to his 
and Dick’s refusal of the same, to be 
— order to preserve his own 


ge 


E 


EgZ5 58 
ue 


tac’ 
& time, Walter began to feel rather 
t Dick had not accepted the twenty 
a once placed within his reach, 
g his business premises, build- 
shops and warehouses, increasing his 
and adding fresh branches to it, for the 
fit of customers. He required all the ready 
Pee at his disposal to carry ont so many 
provements and alterations, and the more 
the more he seemed to want. 

portion originally set aside for Dick had 
wed up with the rest, and he would 
placed in an awkward predicament 
ther remained single, and taken him 
coming forward to demand the 

d pounds. 
of six months from the time of 


[apts 


= 


IEEE 
He 





his uncle's death, Walter Hamilton’s re" 
deferred marriage with Adelaide Vernon too 
place. Adelaide insisted upon a fashionable 
wedding and eight bridesmaids, and she would 
take no denial. Her uncle, Sir Wilfred Vernon, 
gave the bride away, and the Vernon family 
mustered strong upon such an important 
cocasion. Adelaide's relatives were very dis- 
tinguish:d people, atleast in their own estima- 
tion. What they lacked in hard cash the 
made up for in pride of birth and lineage, an 
they regarded her marriage with Walter 
Hamilton as a piece of supreme condescension, 
for which he ought to feel very grateful. They 
graciously condescended to superintend the 
arrangements for the wedding, and, since the 
money was not coming out of the Vernon purse, 
they did not study expense in so doing. 

The newly-married pair went to Paris for 
the honeymoon. Before it was over Walter 
knew something of his wife's real temperament 
and temper also, Adelaide had married less 
for love than money, and she was bent upon 
enjoying to the utmost the various good things 
of life for which she had sacrificed her freedom. 
When once Walter had become her husband 
instead of her lover it was hardly worth while 
to wear a mask any longer. She threw it off 
accordingly, and he saw her in her true colours 
as a selfish, heartless, beautiful woman, who 
valued her husband’s wealth, although she 
despised the means by which it was obtained. 

The revelation caused him some pain, but it 
was not in his quiet, cautious nature to love 
passionately. He cared far more for his lovely 
wife than she did for him, but her coldness and 
selfishness did not create such a blank in his 
life as would have been the case had his 
affection for her been more intense, or more 
exacting in its demands. 

The Hamilton establishment was a large and 
expensive one. Walter, who was secretly 
ambitious to make a figure in society, did not 
with it to be otherwise. Only, after a few 
months of married life, when bills began to 





pour in upon him from all quarters, even he 
was astonished and displeased at his wife's 
reckless expenditure. 

The most perfectly appointed carriage, the 
tallest footmen, high-stepping horses, diamonds 
of the first water—nothing was too good or too 
costly for Adelaide to indulge in. Some 
" members of the Vernon family, toa, were 
always to be found staying with her.. They 

not aff rd a town-house of their own, and, 
in retarn for au occasional present of game or 
frnit, they considered themselves entitled to 
pay long visits to their married cousin, and 
* pat up at the big grocery shop,” as one young 
Vernon facetiously entitled Walter Hamilton's 
princely establishment. 

To Walter himaelf it seemed as if peace and 

uietneas were things unknown of in bia houte. 

elaide and he lived in a perfect whirl of 
engagements, and when they were not going 
out they were giving entertainments on a large 
scale at home. Coming back from business 
late in the afternoon, feeling tired and fagged, 
Walter frequently found his drawing-rooms 
crammed with people whom Adelaide’s ‘‘At 
Home” had bronght together, while some long- 
haired Signor Squallini presided at the grand 
piano. Adelaide did not like City men or 
their wives, so the people Walter knew, some 
of them old friends of long standing, were 
gradually crowded out, and the Vernon set 
reigned supreme. 


uiet dinner, with some music by way of 
rt, there was always a big dinner party or 
a ball in the way. Adelaide would have 
laughed at the idea of playing with her husband 
for her sole listener, and if he refused to go out 
into society with her, she sulked and made her- 
self extremely disagreeable. 
Bi panne cnanto. cuenk Some 
ur ex ture, one morn AaB 
they wt oh breakfast. ‘It must be reduced, 





unless you wish me to figurein the 
Court at no distant period. The famous Mr. 


Later on, when he would have preferred a ' 
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— 
house flowers, which old Mrs. Pierrepoint, who 
took a great deal of interest in the young people 
had sent her. She arranged the lovely bios. 
soms in various bowls and vases, while her 
husband and father pursued their gardening, 
free from her sarcastic comments thereupon, 

Mr. Pierrepoint surprised Dick ene day by 
anpouncing his intention of raising the lesger’s 


Mackay could hardly scatter money about more 
freely than you have been doing of late, and 
I am not a Silver King, remember.” 

“You're awfully rich, though,” drawled his 
wife as she sat opposite to him agirring her 
chocolate, the pictare of langaid grace, in @ 
pale-blue dressing-gowm, trimmed with rufiles 
and flatiogs of deliontepeabwebiace. “ I don’t 
see that I've been abel extrav and I’ve 
got you admitted intes eet far 
one af were in eur 


to the 
a pleasant frame‘ 
hom gid Waker, aepip Be i don't, 








stances, had allowed himself to be thus ignored. 
A reconciliation with Dick would necessitate 
handing over to. him some portion of theiz late 
uncle’s money, end, since Walter wane longer 
able or todo this, he deemed it best for 


Walter's namewasnever mentioned in Diek’s 
little househal@.. The latter had received very | 


; _— = work is worth more now that you 

exe better acquainted with it,” he said, “gang 
I cannot help expressing the satisfaction ithas 
given me to see you gradually 
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the 
q tone tbat was - nepry —aepare ment bad habits, bay 
not @ufrequenty ae by the lowing, faithful ' a . Perhaps it was a good thing 
ewn home. Te 2 mas See ee eee) yen aid tal cated pemeae 
idi fe same) The evepings formed eae So far he has made but a poor use of his grea: 
i m1 , for them Dick's work wamover for theday, aod | wealth. People are beginning to talk 
ho was free to enjoy bimaclf in auy way thet | him, and to aay that the business ig 
he thought . Some of the best of iis | His witeis oneef the mostextray 
ol? cronies Se a im Leadon, and if he speculates 
ee them. At offer | effont te increase his income—and I 
he woald take Kitty for a row om@he | he has been doing so lately—he ' 
river,.or to the theatre to see ay, wikille +4 asides ocala 7 
pe ges ther ay we mame with an “4 cautious to go far wrong 
emeunt of -he a ens in bia ences” mid Dink pail 
when. living no object aave pleasure <Fasbege on, mark 
wea. We AF AE en 
~“Dhe oddest tdon to the buainces, as his uncle did betere 
‘| inteea , he will find bimself-werse off than——” 


“Than the brother the chose to ; 
joined Dick, quietly finishing ‘Doamaeeee 


OMAPTER V. 


F 










the present. = Tunas were going very badly indeed with 
overgeianmenls, are Be i The methodiowl business. 
It was not a fair remaxk, for Adelaids had’ 


rf 


habits Le had acquired during his unelg's 
Rifetime were ycadoatly — 
hia a9 he sequired a greater ease 
| and and a corresponding for 
work. : 
Adelaide mawe such extensive demands upsn 
his time that he was compelled to leave the 
contre! of bis enormons basiness, to a great 
extent, in the hands of managers and foremen. 
These gentlemen, in several instances, took 
care to feather their own nests at their em- 
ployer's expense, and thas helped to hasten 


never even ‘wished Dick to receive any of his |’ 
uncle’s money. Only she liked to throw. the 
uapleasant fact of his elerkly employment in 
her husband's teeth now and then. She knew 
how it annoyed Walter to be reminded that his 
brother was earning his living in a solicitor’s 
office, and that the handsome dandy: of days 
gone by was now hardly so well-dressed as his 
own butler, 

Walter pushed his chair away from the table 
aud rose hastily. , 

**Dick haz only himself*to thank for the 
position he now occupies,” he said, with forced 
eompoanre, ‘I mise request you not to men- 
¢ion his name to mesgein, Adelaide, or to in- 
@ulge in any more unpleasant remarks con- 
corning him,” . 

Then he went awsy'to business, but his wife's 
Vitter words still rankled in his breast. He 
could neither forget Dick nor justify the’ hard, 
aatrow Tine of conduct he had aiopted to- 
wards him after their uncle’s death, 

Dick, however, ih spite of his hard work 
and smalt'salary, was not advantages. 
Regular emplogment ‘and the circumstances 
that rendered it nectssary had helped to 
ateady him and fmpart a sense of responsi- 


matron, and the young couple laughed aver the 
mistakes they frequeatly made in housekeep- 
ing, while they garnered up wisdom for the 
future aetbe result of present failntes. 

* Dick, you are no better than an impostor 
when you assers your -bnowle of garden~ 
ing,” remarked Kitty one lovely suamer’s 
evening, putting down her work fo watch hor 
husband, who was on his knees anxiously | inevitab’e end. i. 
examining some small green things that had Fashionable society possessed great attrac- 
jost appeared above the surface of the ground. |,tions for Walter; he was uot the first moth 
There was @ small garden attached to Dick’s | whose wings had been singed in the flame of 
howse, and he was always trying to caltivate | that brilliant candle, and his growing disio- 
it, but without much suecess. ‘Your seeda | climation for the dry details of trade oaused 
hardly ever come up. If they grow at all it | him to neglect the means by which his\eue 
must be downwards.” large income had been procared. 

‘Yon put too much earth over them, my| If the dead really turm in their graves whet 
boy,” said Exnest Lambert, coming up, water- | anything likely to grieve or aspoy ‘dew 
iow pot im bend, to assist in the discussion, | takes place on earth, old Jobe Hamilton mas 
“They can’t struggle through it.” have gone through that process very ‘afte as 

“ IfI don’t cover them well those confounded | the business the: had taken him so nvaay, long 
Gata sctatch ee np again,” replied Dick, | years to build up dwindled by stow dageasets 
vindietively. ‘' They’re worse gardeners than | uething under bis favocrite nephew's rule 

=. what Iam. And you're not in a position to That remonstrance frem her husband with 
bility to his easy-gofhy, unstable nature. throw stones, Mistress Kitty. Why, the very | regard to her extravagant expenditure heb 

He had married Kitty Lambert before join- dog wouldn't condescend'to finish the remains | produced but little effeet upon Adolaide. She 
ing at the cffice. Then the young couple hai | of that awfdl mess you gave tis’the other day.” | countermanded several large orders, it is tne, 
rented a pretty little house in the sub ,and | My gardening is on a level with your know- | and gave herself credit for great re)! dented 
commenced ptr per om in serious earnest. | ledge of French cookery, at any rate.” in 80 doing. But the expenses of the Bawiltm 
Bitty’s father lived with them, and thatquict,| “I requires an edticated taste to appreciate | household werein no wise lossened, amd Wale 
Kindly unobstrusive presence-would have been | French cookery,” said ‘his wife,loftily; “and | found that it was useless to argue witha 
@ weltome addition to any household. His | that is what you don’t poseess. Asa rale, I | obstinate, wilful woman, ‘bent ou getting Me 
one mént.at the Adelphi had been followed | don't think thereis mucirfault to be found with | owa way at any cost. 

75 Paees, from which be was only now | my-codking.” , Then a mania for speculation took possesaias 
ope » Trouble seldom stays long away | “No, you're a capital ecok, except when you | of him, and, urged om by some of bisa? 
 m Buc nt, much-tried souls, and yet | take # fancy to try wild experiments with | acquaintances, he embark<d in several 

© inward peace and the power of endurance | Soyer or Francalette as‘your guide. Then the ing enterprises. His: first ventures happened 
they possessed seem only to espen and in- to be successful ones, and, with this encoarag> 


e 1- | result is not always a succéss: Wher are you 
ee | ‘with’ the safferitig that falls-to-their | going to treat us to another omelette; I should | ment to buoy him up, be risked yet”buge 
sums. 


like to know?” 
“ Wher you can grow the herbs to flavour it | ‘Then the rua of luck wont against him, aad 
he lost heavily. Still he persevered’ wit 


with, aud that swon t-be'jast yet,” was the re- 
tort. * Oh, I wonder*whathe's:gotfor'us?” | energy worthy of a better cause, but he could 
not retrieve his losses, and he awoke at 


she continued, asa man came up the garden- 
path, carrying a good-sized bux in his hand, from his feverish dream of: wealth to 

himeelf very far gone indeed along the 
ruin ‘ 


sae rejected manuseript-eome back in a 

n lgag reeane nt » Kitty,” suggested her husband. . 

eapion Dick bad: taken the imitiasive hy re- y Z aon Startled and shocked on pereoiving- oe 
extent of his folly, Walter Hamiltowmede* 


dung: to’ reoognite hims.and Walter, derdly dearly loved to ee wite. 
desperate effort to prevents totat coliapeo*? 
































Tf at times the dull routine of office work | 
reomed intolerable to Dick he stuck to itman- 
tally, aad Mr: Pie hed no-reason to | 
fina fault with his new. clerk, cither in the | 
matter-of ‘penetuality or attention to business. | 
_He had only meb"bisdrothertwo orthrec 
‘*imes since their di nb. Omieadh oc. 


; : | Kisty, idea: with the roorn it 
kupwing what else to fo under thecizo2m-.. waerited; and the box proved to be full of ‘het- 
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oo to the neglected 
: hole attention e negle 

© vg Moa tarning his ‘back upon the entic- 
ing, bat fatal specutations that had helped to 


rr renidered even his thoughtless wife uneasy 
fo seo him return day after day looking worn 
8 , while her inquiries he elicited 
‘him 's sharp or & a response. 
tne tinted ‘ene’ and she never cared to talk 
” bat money was to her a thing of para- 
eel timportance, and she feared to lose it. 
«T wish you would tell me if things are 
going very try with us, Walter,” 
what remarked one day to her husband, 
who was poripg over some accounts, ‘*T 
would far rather know the worst at once. We 
soem to be living on the crust of a volcano that 
ae way beneath us at any moment.” 
‘ aré quite right,” was the bitter reply. 
«he crash must come sooner or later, but, 
when it cames, don’t blame me too severely, 


« 


4 
mi 


Your own extravagance, Adelaide, will have. 


served to bring it abouti.’’ 

“Of aon man-like, you try to put the 
blame of your own mistakes and follies on to 
your. wife,” she retorted. ‘‘If you had not 
speculated. s0 rashly all might have gone well 
with ug as asual, and your business would not 
bate saffered.”’ : 

‘What indaced me to speculate in the first 
instanee ?” he inquired wearily. ‘‘ Was it not 
thesonstant drain upon my parse that more 
than. dwallowed up the money I gained by 
meang of honest trade? You and your family, 
Adelaide, have helped to make a bankrupt of 


“T should not have consented to marry you 
hai Lnof believed you to be immensely rich,” 
said. Adelaide, angrily, ‘‘and capable of main- 
tainting me in a suitable mauner. If you do 
fail I shall consider that you have inmposed 
upon tae shamefally, and I shall leave you and 
goback to my friends,” 

Haviog thrown this crumb of consolation to 
the worried, anxious man she swept from the 


caltieg. as best he mighs.. . 

Bittherecame.a day when Walter Hamilton 
didmeteretern to his home at the:usual hour ; 
great business premises were closed, 
and ithe hundreds of workpeople were iu a 
stata of enforced idleness, owing to the failure 
oftheir employer. Thenawaof the baokraptoy 
was on-everyone's lips; if formed the topic of, 
the-hour, but the bankrupt himself had 
myaterionsly diaappeared. 

Adelaide became seriously alarmed as the 
miserable news.sped by, bringing her no. mes- 
sagedrom-her absent husband. For onee she 
«otuallyforgot tothink of herself first, or to 
bamean the trouble that 
in her anxiety about Walter. She had not 

skind: or sympathetic in. her bearing to- 
him; she had not sitempted to lighten 
of care, and now that be was really 

missing she felt, very ill at.ease. . - 
if, im his: loneliness and misery, he 
y taken his own life rather than 
‘the repronches be might expect to 
ifrem hia wife. in uence of his 
‘Lhe thought. was a fearful one, and 

not.putit away from her, 
Vernons Lappened to be at Mon*e Carlo 
great smash took place, and thus 
¢ had no friend or adviser to whom she 
help or advice of an immediate 
hour of need, Suddenly. it oc- 
é send a to Dick, 
him to come to her at once, and 
m of Walter's strange disappear- 
® Was not at all.sure that he would 
éummons, for neither she nor her 
wetand bad made. the least. pretence at recog- 
wing Dick and hia young wife during the 
of their prosperity. Being desperately 
frightened and quite unable to act for haxgelf, 
were whe begged him to come to her aid, 
88 8 drowning man ie said to.catch at 
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Dick recsive? his sister-in-taw’s 
might bys smart footman in livery, 


44 


ing him to grapple with his diffi. . 


had fallen upon her ; 


—_ 





he perased it with a frown on his face that 
his wife 4id not fail to remark, 

“Who is your corresponéent, Diek?” she 
inquired anxioushy; 

“My ‘brother's wife,” he «replied tersely; 
“ you can read the-note for yourrelf. “I am 
the last man in the world from whom she has 
any tight to expect advice or assistance; bat 
Adelaide was never wanting in confidence.” 

“Oh, Dick, whata dreadful state of affairs,” 


said Kitty, as she read the pitifel appeal for’ 


help, that another woman had written. 
“ Your brother is acting the part of a coward, 
in going away and leaving bis wife to face the 
storm alone, You must go to her at once.” 

“ Why should you plead for her?” rejoined 
her husband sharply? “She has never yet 
condescended to recognize the fast of your ex- 
istence, Kitty, and; but for Walter's failure, 
she would have gone on ignoring usto the end. 
Now that she wants something done she can 
remember that we are still living and seek us 
out; that is Adelaide all over.” q 

‘*Think how lonely she is!” urged Kitty, 
pityingly. ‘She may be a proud, selfich 
women, Dick, but I cannot held feeling sorry 
for har under the circemstan 
oe erg pret rer rhs ron ee tre 

er." 


‘Why don't her:own people come forward 
in the matter?” grumbled Dick ;” “and what 
on earth can have become of Walter. He's 
not the sort of man lightly to shirk his own 
liabilities, or to leave a woman to face a lot-of 
farious creditors by herself: There must be 
something still worse in the background, I’m 
afraid, Hebas contrived to make short work 
of the splendid’ business that Uncle Jobn left 
to him in perfect order, free from all pecuniary 
embarrassments. Had wegone into partnership 
pesple would bave blamed me for the failare, 
and pitied Walter for having had anything todo 
with his seamp of abrother.” 

, agastaliy a and ‘his — aoe have = 

ally extravagant; admitted Kitty,“ ; 
they aresuffering for it now, and if we~can. 
help them why I think we oasht to dos0; Pat: 
animosity on ote side, 
Hemilton all the assistauce in your power. 
She must be almost out of her mind;-poor 
thing, in that great house with her husband 
missing, aud only servants around her, 
Perhaps her own friends are not in England at- 
the present moment,” 

“You're a govd little woman,” remarked 
Dick, as he pat om his hat andcoat and pre- 
pared to depart. ‘‘I shall have no-peace, I 
suppose, if I refass to go,;‘so I may as well 
start atonce. I hope Adelaide-doesn’t expect 
me to go tramping half over the world in search 
of Walter, though. Hven if he has goneabroad 
to get out of the way, he is surete writeto her 
before long.” 

Coutusion, suspense, and disorder, pervaded 
the Hamiltons residence in Belgrave-square, 
when Dick appeared upon the scene. Two 
shabby men were already in possession, the 
servants were inclined to’ bs impertinent and 
familiar, since their had not ‘been paid, 
and the mistress:of the aoe had'shuat ‘herself 
in the exquisitely furnished little sitting-room, 
that had been prepared for her own special use 
at such a liberal ontlay. 

Adelaide’s eves were red and heavy through 
excessive weeping, and her rich, dark 
had a tumbled, dishevelled look. When Dick 
was announced, she rose to greet him with 
some broken words of gratitude and relief. 

“T hardly dared to hope that you would 
come,” she said; wearily. ‘I know that 
Walter and Ihave treated you very badly in 
the past, and ‘you would have been quite 
jastified in refasing to help me. Qh, Dick, 
where can he be? what do you think has 
beeome of him? I never imagined that my 
lasban@ ‘would one day desert me in such a 
crasl manner,” 

“Did you notice anything strange or unusual 
in Walter's behaviour last night?” inquired 
Dick, gravely. 

“I did not see-much of him;” was the 
hesitating reply. “I dined ont, and went to 


ees, and I am ° 


Dick, and give Mes.’ 


" 


\rowgh estimate of hie liabilities. 
‘tell what had beeome- of hist, though, or why 
‘he had chosen to decamp instesd-ef manfaly 


i the opera with some friends atterwerds. But 
for some time pust Be hes been @ull and 
gleomy, always ing over business cares 


proeeding 
+ and ‘worries that I failed to understam@”” 


‘Well; I will do what ¥ can to find tim and 
fersusde him to adopt more reasonable Hire 
of condect. But what isto.'‘beeeme of you, 
meanwhile? ‘You can't stey here any fonger; 
it’s not a fit place for you. ' Have you any 
a in oan who would take-yowin-for-tho 

“No, my unele and hiv axe abroad,” 
she rejoined, with a sob ;* ere Iso ene 
elee that I sbonid care to stay ‘with under the 
Sa. I suppose I must go teen 

“ Youcan do that, or you cam go-home with - 
me, whickever you like beat;" said Dick,-net 
unkin#ly, “Hotel proprietors sare fond ot 
renning up long billx, and; reg A -all 
accounts, you will have no ‘money te spare 
when Walter’s affairs are settled: “My ‘wife 
will make you-welcome if you: decide upon 
paying us a visit, Indeed, it was chiefly owing 
to her persuasion that I came here tedey,”’ 

“T will go ‘back with you, then, sinee yew 
kind enough to offer me a temporary home,” 
Adelaide replicd, submissively. ‘I esmnet 
stay here any longer, with those dreadfal men 
prowling about the house, taking an inventory 
of everything in it.” * 

“ Then you hed better tel} your maid to put 
a few thines together for vou, and -wewill start 
atonce, When I have kft‘you with my wifel 
shall be able to turn my attention te Walter, 
and make some inquiries about-him. Simee it 
is already so late you must not expect ‘to 
reoeive any tidings of him until to-morrow. I 
am quite at a loss to understand the strange 
menner in which he is acting/” 

To silence and sorrow Adelaide Himilton 
left the splendid home that: had witnessed so 
meny of her social triumphs,-and -aceompanied 
her brother-ia-law-to Leburnum Villw, Kisty 
had the tact to receive her unexpected and‘an- 
known Visitor withow? evincisg any surprise. 
Her unobtrasive syrapathy aud gemtle, cour- 
teous bearing were very grateful to Adelaide, 
who had not expested:tefiad sucha lovelyand 
well bred girl in Dick's plebeian wife. 

Leaving the two women together, Kitty 
busily employed'in ministering to the reqaire- 
ments of her guest, Diek Hamilton -weny out 
again, late -as it was, to eee Mr, Pierrepoint, 
aud ageertain his opinion respecting ‘Walter's 
affairs an@ his present whereabouts. 

But the old lawyer could help him buttittle. 
As"Walter Hamilton's legal: adviser he knew 
how his cfient stood; and he coald forma 
He could not 


weathering outthe finaneial- storm. 

“Other men have failed for -an equally large 
amount before now,” he sémarked'; “‘and yet 
they have had the common sense to standtheir 
ground, and come to an understanding’ with 
their creditors, Your brother is not a nervous 
or a cowardly man, and there must be some- 
t qmore than I am aware-of—so 
that has nottranspired yet—to induce him to 
act thus strangely,’ 

‘The lawyer's words helped to confirm Dick's 
own previously formed opinion, but they did 
not’help to put him upon Walter's ‘track. 

On leaving Mr. Pierrepoint he went back to 
the honse in Belgrave-equare, in the forlorn 
hope that Walter might have been there, or 
have forwarded some commtrmication intend: d 
for his wife within the lastfew-hours. But 
the confidential servant’ who answered bis 
questions had no good news to impart; and 
Dick went away with the imtention of abandon- 
ing the search until the: day. 

‘He had got-some Httle distanes from bis 
brother's house when he noticed the of 
a man stealing along in the deep shadow ‘on 
the opposite side, evidently anxious to escape 
observation. A soft,hat waspulled low down 
over his brows, but thé man’s height and car- 
riage reminded Dick strongly of ‘his brother. 





Beme instinct prompted him to-turm back 
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and watch the proceedings of the individual 
who had attracted his attention trom a safe 


to a standstill immediately in 
of the Hamiltons’ house, and stood 
for nearly five minutes, gazing at it 
and coment then he went on again 
os [reag more gy step. oi 
Dick’s keen perception he appeared 

a final leave of it before 
committing some irretrievable act. Forgettin 
his fatigue Dick determined to follow him, 
and ascertain if he were really the missing 


cro 


Es 


He walked so idly, however, that his 
had some ditto 


pursuer ulty in keeping him in 
sight, ~~ he oan = eye ge without 
turning pursui 4 ve chase. 
Dick an odd thrill as the man 
he was presently made for the 
Embankment. motive could he have 


2 Saenee: SR © TAY pyst ot. onan am 
? 

Fortunately the pursued did not once look 
behind him, or, in that quiet place he would 
have become aware that he was being fol- 
lowed. 

He went at the same rapid pace for some 
distance the Embankment, then he 
stopped and looked down at the river, flowing 
on so placidly in the pale moonlight. His 
profile was thus ex to view, and, in spite 
of the slouthed hat, Dick recognized his 
"s face. But what an expression of 
intense pain and set purpose rested on the 
poy features! Never, to the last 
ov his life, did the startled onlooker forget 


Ere Dick could approach him Walter 
Hamilton suddenly disappeared down the 
flight of stone steps leading to the river. No 
longer in doubt as to his identity, or the pur- 

he had in view, Dick bounded down after 


the seats, and hid his pale face in 
The reaction from the intense excitement he 
had undergone was setting in, and he trembled 
in every limb. 

“ Dick, when you know all you will regret 
having drawn me back from the jaws of 
Death,” he said, bitterly, “I should have 
escaped penal servitude then, and others would 
not have had to suffer through my disgrace.” 

**T shall + regret very - you from vied 
consequences of a moment of frenzy,” repli 
Dick, firmly. “You must be off your head, 
Walter, to talk so wildly. Bankrupta are not, 

servitude.’ 
‘Men who commit a felony are though,” 
. ‘And I was once your 
mentor! The relation in which we formerly 
stood to each other has been completely 


Dick said ; as he gazed at the 
haggard, aioe -aged, shame-stricken 
man before him, he eoal hardly ize the 


_ dapper, immaculate Walter of days gone 


CHAPTER VI. 
For a while the silent. 


brothers 
Walter Hamilton had mm = apg Bo of 
lethargy, and Dick forbore to question him 





from a dread of the incriminating facts his 
inquiries mightelicit. What could the former 
have done to bring himself within the pale of 
the law ?—he who had enjoyed sach golden 
opportunities, and flang them all to the four 
winds in utter recklessness, 
The glory of my and starlight steeped 
whey ha ay pny the — 
of the great city was beating quietly 
uader the touch of night’s cool hand, aud a 


g | sense of some mighty unseen presence filled 


the calm air, and helped to allay the restless 
human pain and longing. 

Walter presently broke the silence by say- 
ing, wearily, — 

“ Dick, how came you to recognize me, and 
follow to this place ?”’ 

‘tT had only just come away from your 
house,” explained Dick, ‘‘ when I caught sight 
of you, and thinking that you had some wrong 
motive in view, I took care that you did not 
escape me,”’ 

“What had you been doing there?” 
inquired Walter, with returning interest. 

‘‘ Adelaide sent for me,’ he_ replied. 
‘‘ What with your unaccountable absence, and 
the news of your failure, she was well-nigh 
frantic. I took her to my place and left her 
in the care of my wife. Then I sallied out 
again in the effort to discover your where- 
abouts. Fortunately I happened to come 
across you in the very nick of time.” 

So it had come to this; Adélaide, in spite 
of her aristocratic connections, had been 
thankful to accept a refuge with the woman 
whom her husband had punished his brother 
so severely for marrying. What farther 
humiliation had the cruel gods in store for 
him, Walter Hamilton wondered vaguely. - 

‘*It may sound paradoxical,” he said, 
emphatically, ‘‘and yet, Dick, in leaving her 
as I did, I was really trying to study my 


wife’s interests, and to spare her from pain. I 
felt certain that her friends would provide for 
her, and that she would not be in 


the eyes of society by means of her husband's 
shortcomings; on that account I determined 
to put myself ont of the way. I am aware 
that it was a wrong course to decide 
upon. Now that you have saved me from it 
~~ choice lies between perpetual exile or a 
felon’s cell.” 

‘* What have you done to entitle you to the 
last-named distinction?” asked Dick, quietly. 
“ If I am to help you thére must be no secrets 
between us.” 

‘* You remember Matthew Hart?” 

**Yes; he was Uncle John’s oldest friend. 
What of him ?”’ 

“ A few weeks before his death took place,’’ 
continued Walter Hamilton, “he sent for me 
to Cannes, where he was staying, and 
acquainted me with some facts concerning his 
early life. When a young man he had fallen 
pros a! in love with a beautifal and accom- 
plished woman. She rejected him, however, 
Ley te nr his who had e on 

stage, and was trying to earn a in 
that manner, Soured by ee 
Matthew Hart, as you are aware, remained a 
all his life, while he cherished a feel- 
ing of enmity oe the man who had 
unwittingly robbed him of so much happiness. 
Gentler, better feelings and a more forgiving 
mood came to him, though, as the end drew 
near. Since he had lorg lost sight of his old 
love and her husband, who were supposed to 
be in very poor circumstances, he requested 
me to set inquiries on foot for the purpose of 
discovering them. I also seomined faithfully 
to fulfil any trust he might wish to impose 
upon me. I could gain no ti of the 
my in question, but when Matthew Hart 
it was found that he had intrusted the 
sum ‘of four thousand pounds to me to be 
handed over to the husband and wife when- 
—. pot sows ogee to — R The 
great confidence reposed in my integrity, 
so ran the will, had induced him to select me 
as the one most likely to carry out his last 
and dearest wish in the most effective 
manner,” 








“ What became of the money? Did the 
actor and his wife ever receive it?” askeq 
Dick hurriedly. The shadowof a great dig. 
grace seemed to deepen round them ag he 


spoke. 

“I invested it well,” said the other, “and, 
at first, Idid all in my power to discover the 
rightfal owners. I could not trace them, 
though, and after awhile my own affairs began 
to go wrong. Inan evil hour, being sorely 
pressed for fands, I appropriated the trast. 
money to my own uses, fully intending to re. 
fuod it in the course of a week or two. The 
opportunity for doing so never came, but the 
final crash did, and Matthew Hart’s money 
has gone with the rest. ItisI, afterall, who 
have brought disgrace upon the family, not 
you, Dick. Your faults were merely venial 
ones, the result of high, animal spirits; you 
always took care to keep your honour intact, 
Fool that I was to give way beneath the first 
temptation! I was so certain that I should 
speedily be able to return the money I had 
borrowed,”’ 

“That is always the case,” said Dick coldly, 
His brother's confession had shocked and 
tressed him more than anything had ever 
done before. ‘‘ Were these people to tarnup 
unexpectedly you would be placed in an awk- 
ward predicament. As it is you will have to 
leave England without delay. Matthew Hart's 
nephew, the solicitor, is doubtless aware of the 
trust-money, and he will be making inquiries 
about its safety when once he hears of your 
failure.” 

‘I am more afraid of him than of anyone 
else,” admitted his brother. “If I am ever 
arrested and put upon my trial it will be 
through his sgency. It annoyed him, in the 
first instance, to know that he was passed by ; 
that the money had been left in my keeping 
instead of his. He has been instituting » 
search for the missing pair on his own account, 
and the other day I received a letter from 
him to the effect that he had obtained a clue 
to their present whereabouts, and would 
shortly be able to prodacethem. He dislikes 
me, and he would do anything to accomplish 
my ruin. 1 feel asif a detective with a war- 
rant for my arrest were already at my elbow.” 

‘We must get you across the Chaanel as 
soon as possible,” said Dick, mocdily. “The 
disgrace and misery of a criminal prosecution 
would reflect upon us all more or less. Batfor 
this lapse of yours, Walter, you might have 
started afresh after compounding with your 
Seon, comgunstbecy pcating, © ight alas 
been, com vely spea , & 
had you but steered clear of positive dishonesty 
I don’t wish to blame you since reproach 
ie useless, but you've made an awfal mess of 
it, old fellow.” 

**T know that only too well,” was the reply. 

“ You had better come home with me now and 
get anight’s rest. To-morrow we must arrange 
some plan for sending you away to a safe hiding- 
place. Promise me first t you will not 
make any farther attempt upon your own 
Then I need not mention the circumstance 
under which we met to the women at home. 

Walter Hamilton _ the required promise 
in all sincerity, and then the two men, after 
walking for some distance, got into a “ — 
and were rapidly jolted along in the direction 
of Dick's modest establishment. 

“ By-the-bye, you did not mention the name 
of Matthew Hart's friend,” Dick observed, # 
jm ben opposite to each other in the unsavoury 
darkness of the eab. 

Walter Hamilton mentioned it listlesly. 
Since the money was gone, and he was 
unable to replace it, it conld do no good # 
enter into the details of the miserable affair. 

He could not see what an effect the me? 
utterance of a name had produced u 
brother, or he would have been considerably 
startled. His crime had suddenly become® 
matter of personal interest to Dick. 

“ How would you like to be ht face ba 
face with the man you have robbed? . 
latter askea abruptly, while he regarded b | 
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protber with a strange mixture of anger and 


icf. 
re Walter winced perceptibly, the question was 
guch @ cruel one. 

“J would rather die a thousand deaths,” 
pesaid, faintly, ‘especially if he happened to 
be old and poor, in actaal want of the money 
that I have deprived him of. Iam still capable 
of regretting the cruel sin iteelf, as well as the 

nalties it has entailed upon me,” 

“Then you sre not altcgether worthless,” 
thought Dick, ‘and I will intercede for you 
qith every hope of obtaining a free pardon.” 

Kitty and Adelaide, who were on the look- 
cut, received their respective husbands with a 
warm welcome. Walter's haggard, care-worn 
appearance prevented Adelaide from uttering 
aby sopesnche. She was thankful enough to 
see him after the fright she had undergone, 
and when she began to question him respecting 
his long absence from her Dick came to his re- 
liet by saying,— 

“He is not in a condition to answer any 
questions to-night, Adelaide. You must wait 
until to-morrow for your explamation.” After 
ascarcely tasted meal the various members of 
the little household retired for the night; yet 
one of them, at least, was too ill at ease to 
obtain much rest. 

“Dick, what do you think ?” said his wife, 
as they sat at breakfast on the following 
morning in the pretty little room fall of sun- 
shine and the scent of flowers, Walter and 
Adelaide being still upstairs. While you were 
away yesterday evening a gentleman called 
here, and inquired for Mr. Lambert. Father 
happened to be out, and he said he would call 
again to-day at eleven. He asked me a great 
many questions about him, and seemed very 
anxious tosee him. I tell daddy that per- 
haps someone bas left him a fortune; these 
strange things do happen sometimes. He 
must take care to be at home this moraing 
when the visitor calls.” 

“Such an odd thing for anyone to come 
after me,” remarked Ernest Lambert, orack- 
ing his and stirring his coffee with a zest 
im y the thought of the coming visit. 
“A more unimportant or unsought man than 
myself can hardly exist anywhere throughout 
the world. Don’t be too sanguine, Kitty. I- 
expect it will prove to be someone else of the 
= name that the unknown is in search 


Dick said nothing at the moment, although 
ae felt intensely thankful that his father-in- 
law had happened to be from home when the 
- in quest of him came to Laburnum 

ila. 

Tne “pumping process ’—supposing that to 
be.the object in view—would otherwise have 
been carried on to perfection with the simple- 
minded old actor, 

“Your visitor won’t arrive for nearly two 
hours yet, father,” he said, as they all rose 
from the table. ‘And I have something to 
say to you meanwhile. Shall we go into the 
ws and leave Kitty a clear field, since she 

her guests to look after ? ” 

“Bat t is time for you to start for the office, 

” rejoined Kitty, wanderingly, 

“Tam not going to-day,” responded her 
husband, “and I have informed Mr. Pierre- 
point to that effect. As it is, I have more 
business to get through before eleven o'clock 

in you are aware of, little woman.” 

Kitty, as she went to and fro on hospitable 

its intent, wondered what her husband 

4nd father could have to discuss with so much 

*arnestness, and which Dick evidently did not 

Wish her to hear. Giancing from the window 

now and then she could see them walking up 

own the little garden, Dick doing the 

8 shafe of the talking, while Ernest Lam- 
med attentively. 

tly to her astonishment, the two men 

thook hands, as if they had just formed some 

so When they re-entered the house the 

Disk’ avxiaty that had previously distinguished 

§ Manner was no longer visible, while 


* I hate mysteries,” thought Kitty, ‘‘ especi- 
ally when Iam not at the bottom of them. 
They might as well tell me what is going on.” 

Bat her attention was diverted just then by 
Adelaide, who came downstairs with the in- 
formation that Walter had passed a wretched 
night, and felt very ill. 

Kitty tried to keep the house perfectly quiet 
that he might obtain some rest, but precieely 
at eleven came the expected visitor, and his 
sharp, high-pitched voice penetrated the thin 
walls and effectually aroused the sleeper over- 
head. 

The interview that took place between 
Ernest Lambert and his visitor was a short 
and decisive one, It could hardly have pleased 
the latter, for the jaunty, confidant air he had 
worn on arriving, changed to one of vexation 
and profound disappointment before he went 
away. ‘ 

He had scarcely left the house when Adelaide 
sought Dick, in a state of real alarm about her 
husband. 

“ He is up and dressed,” shesaid, piteously, 
“although he is almost too ill to stand. 
wieh you would go to him, Dick, for he talks 
80 wildly that I am almost afraidof him. He 
declares that he has been tracked, and that 
there is someone here waiting to take him in 
custody. Do you think the trouble has 
affected his mind?” 

‘*No, he is only excited,” said Dick, reas- 
suringly. ‘‘I will go to him, and you had 
better stay downstairs with Kitty.” 

Dick found his brother pacing restleasly up 
and down the room. His bloodshot eyes, 
parched, feverish lips, and beard of three days’ 
growth, bore mute witness to the upheaval 
that. had taken place in his life, and the 
mental torture that was consuming him. 

* Hart is below, he has tracked me to this 
place,”’ began Walter, turning fiercely upon 
theother, ‘ You cannot deceive me, Dick ; I 
should recognise that rasping voice of his 
anywhere. I must get away at once, or it will 
be too late.” 

“Suppose you go down and try to come to 
terms with him?” suggested Dick, ‘‘ He may 
less difficult to manage than you think 

or.” 

“The utmost I can do is to obtain a few 
days’ respite in which to make good my 
escape,” said Walter, despairingly. ‘I must 
put him off for the present with vague replies, 
if he is not too keen to be thus hoodwinked. 
Willi yon see him for me, Dick? You, who 
have done so much for me already.” 

“ No, I think you had better see him your- 
self,” replied his brother, and Walter 
Hamilton went slowly downstairs after him, 
swaying to and fro, as he went, like a drunken 
man, 

When he entered the sitting-room the 
ferret-faced, red-whiskered lawyer that he 
had expected to see was not visible. Only a 
grey-haired old man, whuse agitation seemed 
to equal his own, stocd by the window, await- 
ing bis arrival. 

“Are you Mr. Hart’s representative? ” in- 
quired the ruined merchant, hoarsely. 

‘*No,” said the other, quietly. ‘‘He has 
been here, but I have refused to give him any 
information with regard to the trust-money, 
neither would I recognize his right to inter- 
fere in the matter which concerns you and 
myself alone. I am Matthew Hart's old 
friend, Ernest Lambert,” 

Brought there suddenly face to face with 
the man he had wronged so cruelly, Walter 
Hamilton stood before him speechless, un- 
able to utter a word in his own defence, Dick 
had never chanced to mention his wife's 
maiden name to his brother. and the latter 
was unaware of the relationship existing be- 
tween Dick and Ernest Lambert. 

“The money would have been useful to me, 
very useful,’’ continued the old actor, ‘since 
I am dependent upon my child and her hus- 
band for the common necessarios of life, But, 
since you have misappropriated it, I am willing 
to pardon you for their sake, and to forego all 


|; 





Emest Lambert's face wore & thoughtful pre- 


‘Who are they? and why do you spare me 
on their account?” said Walter Hamilton, in 
a bewildered tone. 

‘* Kitty, my only child, is your brother 
Dick’s wife,” explained the other. ‘He has 
been a good son to me, and I have promised 
him that I will keep the whole affair strictly 
secret. From me at least you have nothing 
to fear, Walter Hamilton.” 

The astonished and guilty man strove in 
vain to express his gratitude for the clemency 
and forgiveness thus held out to him. The 
various emotions of surprise, remorse, humili- 
ation and relief that swept over his worn frame 
were more than he could bear, and he fell 
fainting at the feet of the man who had 
brought him this great deliverance, 


* * * * * 


Little more remains to be said about the 
Hamiltons. When Walter Hamilton recovered 
from the long illness that followed close upon 
the trying scene already recorded he found his 
creditors inclined to be lenient and forbearing, 
thanks to the good name he had previously 
borne in commercial circles. When he set up 
in business again on a smaller scale, he in- 
a — se Ferre he — a boundless 

ebt of gratitude, ming his partner. By 
degrees, as the new firm flourished and as- 
sumed larger proportions under the joint con- 
trol of the two brothers, Walter contrived to 
pay back the entire sum of which he had dis- 
honestly deprived Ernest Lambert, and the 
actor was thus rendered quite a rich man in 
his old age. 

Kitty and Adelaide are very good friends. 
Her husband bas informed the latter what 
they both owe to Dick and his wife, and she 
feels even more drawn towards them because 
one cannot forgive the Vernon family for the 
coldness and neglect they displayed towards 
her in her hour of adversity. It pleases her 
to introduce Kitty into good society, and to 
snub her own relatives whenever she gets a 
chance of doing so, 

Adelaide cares just enough for her husband, 
whose character has undergone a considerable 
change for the better, to render a life spent in 
his society not altogether unpleasant. Some 
persons are incapable of an more in the 
way of affection, and Adelaide Hamilton is 
oD ick and Ki h in the 
ck ap tty are very happy their 
married life. They may, indeed, be looked 
upon as wedded lovers, since the love that 
served to keep them faithful to each other 
under circumstances of great temptation 
but widens, and deepens, and gathers fresh 
strength with the years that come and go so 
swiftly, 
[THE END.] 








Tae Oricin or Earrimcas.—According to the 
Moslem creed, the reason why every Moham- 
medan lady considers it her duty to wear ear- 
rings is attributed to the following legend: 
Sarah, tradition tells us, was so jealous of the 
preference shown by Abraham for Hagar that 
she took a solemn vow thatshe would give her- 
self no rest until she had mutilated the fair 
face of her hated rivaland bondmaid. Abraham 
did his atmost to pacify his wife, but long in 
vain. At length, however, she relented and 
decided to forego her plan of revenge. But 
how was she to fulfil the terms of her vow? 
After reflection, she saw her way out of the 
difficulty. Instead of disfiguring the features 
of her bondmaid she contented herself with 
boring a hole in each of the lobes of her ears, 
The legend does notinform us whether Abraham 
afterwards felt it incumbent u him to 
mitigate the smart of these wounds hp the gift 
of a costly of earrings, or whether 

procared the trinkets for herself. The fact 
remains, however, that the Turkish women, 
all of whom wear earrings from their seventh 
year, derive the use of these jewels from Hagar, 
who is held in veneration as the mother of 





claim upon you.” 


«* 


Ishmael, the founder of their race. 
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. CHAPTER XVII. (Continued.) 

Timnw'was a fearfill sinking at Arley’s heart, 
t6d,. a6 this strange treatment from her hus- 
batd; when he sould have been tender and 
sympathetic regarding Her trouble, when he 
shonld Have soothed her with kind acd loving 
words, he was harsh and ankiad, appearing’ to 
think ‘mote of bis owh di intment over 
the loss'of Ker forttne, thun of the great trisl 
in Whidh she was suddenly invotved regarding 
the mystery at er identity. 

Sad@enly she approached him, growing first 
red, then pale. 

“ Philip, when was" it that you lost in this’ 
speculation of which you were telling ma?” 
she . Gagerly, and then waited: almost 


he suid, 

Aqloy startedand caught her breath, bat 
befors she e she drew off Ker engage- 
rhe nt and looked atthe niarking upon the 

it war dated: the 26th of Jaly, only a little 
more: than a weelk after’ he lad-koewa of iis 


losa. 

Thied made Arley heart-sick, aod 
dimost fxint.. He had rot begun to pay ber 
raarked attention until after that, aud she 
coukd: not help thinking, from/the:fact of his 
having suddenly transferred his devotion from 
Lady Elaine to her, after the announcement 
of hex ladyehip's engagement, that he had done 
a0’ with the deliberate purpose of getting 
possession of her fortune; rather than from 
any deep'feeling of love that he bore her. 

Bat, atiall events, whether ho loved her or 
not, i¢ was not the parts of an honourable 
gentleman to make proposale of miarriage to 
aay lady whew he wae involved:in such serious 
edrbefttacim ents, 


“Piailipi!” she oried, shangly, and holding 
money the 


24 Ddid.” 

‘Ob, Philip!>then itwas' my money, after 
sliit¢ waenoime thet-you wanted; you did 
not readiy loveme,” Ariey said, in a despairing 
voice. 

“Are you not assuming considerable?” he 
asked. 

‘* Will you answer me one question, and 
ans ver it nonestly?” she questioned, her eyes 
burning, like coals of fire,and two very bright 
spots concentrated on her cheeks. 

“T will endeavour to do so,” he replied, sar- 
cnativally, 

“Well, then, if Thad been » psor girl at 
that tims, woald you have asked mo to beco:ne 
your wits?” 

“Nonsétise, Arlay! why will you tortnre 
yourself aud me with such useless questions?” 

“ Xuswer tue ; nae said that you wonld ; it I 
fat-then stood in the doubtful position in 
whiet T flad mywalf to-day, would you have 
ashet mete marry you? I wil? know.” 

“N93, joe I should not, if you ara da. 
ferained tobe w he said, recklessly ; 
Pa have felt justified in so doing 
zo 1 Was Wot ia circumstances to support a 


Taw Sy Rinik Gown upon the for mm 
heap, a ory ergs b Sontag ar i 
She fels grid pi hat he Lad no love forher— 
Titer alth > ad caret for had boon thatwrotohed 
‘ewadtiy thouseal pounds, and ‘she felt like 
# c¥ed int mid-ooban, Whose only support had 
frowsen been ny away trom him, leaving 
* Paitip regard Bic das gir? tats tthe 2 
wrstoh, ad GacseT ‘hits folly “tor as teviug 


Bat’ he was very angry with her for being eo 

obstinate, about contesting Ina’s claim; her 

quéstions, too, nettled him, while her sense of 
honour and jastice shamed him, 

He did love her—or bélisved‘ he did—bat he 
Was so wilfal and so irritated that be would not 
confess if to her, even had he not felt that is 
Was rather latein the day to do so, afterall! 
the other acknowledgments he had made. 

Self bad been his, chief idol, however, and 
his principal aim had thus far been to secure 
for hifmaself a-life of comfort end esjoymient— 
to make all the money he could by work, 
epecolation, or otherwise, with the nope of 
attaining by-and‘by a foothold amoung the 

very first people of Enytand, 

He was teletited and smert; be: had itia 
him to accomplish almost anything thw-he 
ctioss in the way of professional advance- 
merit ; but his losees pecaniarily,-and now this 
disappointment added, made him feel-thut he 
had been very badly treated, on ing a 
feeling of reventment’ that made reoktéss 
#3 to whont he vented his «pits wpon; conte- 
quettly Arley received the brut of it-all. 

Mach of this’ misery miskt have been re- 
niedied even now if he had besn tender and 
trae: if he had gone'to her aud-takea her into 
his arms, confessed his wrong, asking her'to 
bear with him snd help him conquer himeelf 
and his adverse circumstances, her true, noble 
heart would have responded at ones, and-she 
would have lati comrage to brave any hard- 
ship with his love to rely upon. 

ie any one had tolfhim, a‘yearsgo, to what 

depths he would be sank by his obstinacy and 
the antagonism which his misfortunes aroused, 
he would huve refuted the statement’ most 
indignantly. He had always prided himself 
tpon. being an upright and hononradle’ man, 
never dreaming of the furies whicli ley sleép- 
ing in his heart; but now they seemed to 
have been suddenly aroused and to have taken 
possession of him, to the utter exclusion of all 
the nobler and gentler traits which had 
hitherto influenced Him. 


OHAPTHR XVIII, 
A TEARFUL FARRWELL, 


Nor a word passed between that wretched 
husband and wife for nearly fifteen minutes, 
then Arley wearily arose from her prostrate 
position and turned to lewve the room. 

Philip locked askance at her ;histuce waestill 
clouded with mortification, disappointment, 





and anger, yet there wavsomothing like'a gteam 
of pity in his eye for her. 

knew well enough thet ke hed ruinei 
her happiness, bit he’-wae too stubborn to ao- 
knowledge any sorrow, ifindesd he realized any 
from the consefousness, 

Tt hed been w trying position, to be sare, to 
be obliged to tell his bride of only w few hours 
that he had nothtag in the world to support 
her with—that instead of giving her every 
luxury she would have to be reduced t> the 
bare necessaries of life, 

Bat Arley could have’borne thie bravely ; 
she would courageously and glaily have 
helped him’ to' take up and bear his burdens if 
he had not crushed all hope out of her, by:just 
the same as telling her that he did not love 
her, and owned that he had married her for 
her money. 

“Atley,.” he said, when she hid ‘nearly 
reached the door, and with a shamefacedness 
which was anything but comfortdtle, “ where 
are you going ? —what do yot ifitend tw do?” 

She turned with a long-drawn sigh. 

“I am going to my reom’; and I inteid to 
do—the best I can.” 

Tt was such a pathetfo, heart-broken reply, 
and it ont‘him keenly, 

“I do not nnderstand you—what do you 
mean by that? Do you stiff meun' to‘be obsti- 





nate abont this money?” 
‘Tam not ‘ obstinate,’ Philip ; buf Thal do 





That last name camebard toher, and with 
a sob, for she realized as she spoke how enti 
another woald henceforth occupy the place 
which, hitherto, had-belonged to hrr along; 

“You are determined to do it, then?” he 
said, moodily,~ 

“ ny raust,” ee 

“Will you give me-up , Arley?” Philip 
asked, ina cruel tone, . 

Stee grow so white at this that he was 
frightened, and regretted having asked the 


qu . 

Very slowly she went towards bim,and lock. 
ing up into his face she said, im w hashed, 
pared tone: 

** When I spoke those words which made 
me your wife a few hours avo, they weredike 
solemn caths taken in the presence of Heaven. 
I promised to’ love and honoar yous—to sleave 
unto you until death should-ssparate us. Do 
you think after sneh vows that I couldiensily 
give you up? My heartis nearly broken bywhat 
you have told me to-day—to be told, after 
giving you all that I hat to give, withoutaay 
resérvation—my love, my confidence; myseif— 
thet: iustead of loviog me ia retarn you dave 
only been seeking my miserable money’! nay” 
—4«as he opensd his lipe ne if about to - 
you! nesd' not try to patliate your for I 
know that that was your principal. objeot; / 
was simply a necessary imcumbrance, It-was 
@ cruel—it was an etbing, Philip Pax- 
ton, for you todo, aud L- wonder that you shonld 
dare to. profane your lips with those solemn 
words whic you ditered today. How could 
you de it, Philip—how could you deceiveme 
so?” 


She wrung ber hands in her misery, andeher 
face was aluiost convulsed with pain, 

“ Bat,” she-went ow withont waitingfor him 
to reply even if he had: desired to dos; “ can 
it be possible that you would’ be willidg;asyou 
intimated a moment ago, to have the tie which 
unites us dissolved?’ Do wish to beridot 
me uow that you have discovered that I shall 
bring you: no monsy?” 

‘‘7—I—but it troubles me-toknow that Ecan- 
not give you the loxuries to which you have 
always heen accastonied,” he stam mered much 
oonfased bythe question. 

*Do you suppose I should expeot them, 
knowing as I do, your circumstances, ardidtter 

all that: Fliave fost'this day ? © Oh! to 
think that I bave not even so much as’® name 
left. me aside from the one you have given me. 

Bat tell me,” she repeated, lifting» her 
head with an air of pride, her eyes flashing, the 
colour coming into ber cheeks: with a suddeo 
rush which made her dezzlingi y beautifal, do 
you wish to be rid of me? Does the burden o 
my support appall you?” 

“ 1~Arley—I wish yowwould not ask mesuc) 
absurdquestions,” Philip replied, uneasily; but 
he di@ not offer her one word of coaifort anlore; 
he did not, as almost any other mau would 
lave done, take her tenderly into hisarms, 
and tell her that-she was niore to him’ than s 
hundred fortunes, that he would work for her 
with all his might, and, cheer’d by hergtes! 
love, he would surmount every obstadie, and 
win wealth for herin theend! 

* How cau I ip asking you, attsr all'tes! 
you have acknowledged:to me? ” she eriedy witb 
a little burst of scorn ; then sided with sudde) 
dignity: “Bat no, I’ will sey ne more abou 
thet; Iam your wife, and it belongs to:yot ” 
tuke care of me to the best of your : 
You won me, and I gave myself to you in good 
faith, and now I will not be disgraced inthe 
eyes ofthe world, I suppose I could dowht! 
others have done—refaxe to recsive so mmc 
as a crust from your hand, and e out into the 
world and battle for'myself. But Twist; 

I will take whatever you will give mean! | 
can be content with very little, so thesis? — 
allowed to retain myself‘respect. ‘Youbs"? 

rained my life, and I feel that, afvetowis) — 
has peeved bevewen as during thishourjD" | 
never be more to you'than’s witein-aame 


the tie that binds us is suits mockery ;:eat 
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gi catward appearauce—for the rake of the 

roprieties of life and to save scandal — we 
cons preserve the semblance of a happy 
padbend and wife ’—her lips curled ecornfully 
4g sbe said it—“who were this morning 
welded in the presence of someny witnesses. 
Now tell me, Philip, whst your ptaus for the 
fature are,” she concluded, in a matter-of-faci 

ne. 
fe gazed at her in astonishment, 

A few moments sgo sho was heart-broken 
aed deepoiring; now she seemed to have cast 
aids Al sentiments and become suddenly 
aroused to the business and reality of life, and 
qo'the necessity of immediate action, . 

“JT have made none,” he briefly replied. 

“Then, will you make somenow ? Wecannot 
remain here, of course. as we are situated,” 

“Where will you go? ” he asked, 'ac if he wera 
entirely passive im the matter. 

Heres eit blazed. 

‘flow weakly be was trying to shirk the 

ility of their future wpon her. 

-“T will go wherever it is proper that you 
shotld take ic,” ele said, with dignity; you 
fhow best what you can affordte do,” 

“Are you willing to go into obscurity with 
me—to give up the society in which you have 

eon ii the habit of mingling, and bear to have 
your friends pass you by as the wife of a poor 
mea?” 


“F Gave no choice in the matter,” she 
said colfily. “ Tf"—and here her voiee grew 
strained avd hard—“if you had loved me, I 
eonld have gone to the ens of the earth with 
you, lived in e cabinand shared any hardship, 
deeming it no sacrifice; now, however, I cau 
only try to make the best of my fate, and by 
vitiving to do my daty, winning thus the only 
compensation possible—that of an easy con- 
sdience, Now,if you will tell me what I am to 
do I will goat once and prepare to accompany 
yon wherever you say,” 

Philip saw that she reaolate, and after think- 
ing for a few moments, he said : 

“Aslong as cur tickets have been purchased, I 
Think it will be as well to follow out our original 
epee at least.start apon our journey ; you 

T ‘have bought titkéte for Paris, 
spd. we may as well have the benefit 6f that 
tah travel, and thes avoid any unpleasant 
temarks which might be made if we should 
feniain fn London, Meantime we ean arrange 
otber ong for the.future, Another trata will 
letve for Northampton ina couple of honrs,” 
Tie WMded, looking at Kis watch, ‘and if you 
owe be ready hy that time, wo-will go on that.” 
wim, ie Arle Paap uietly, “if 

écision,, I will bo r 

wae eal di éady when the 

tirned away from him and disappeared 

her chamber, while he, fecling relieved 
that, this ordeal wae over, even though he had 
beet Worsted in the conflict, descended once 
more'to the library, as the place where he would 

least likely to be distarbed. 

Atley immediately sat down to her writing. 

= ror 6 ap gone, and dashed off a rapid 
. Holley, laavyer, asking him to 
come to her at one r 
, she sy ge *\ servant to his 
bg him use 4 fe he 
have is, g possibie haste to 


Then going to one of her trunks, which was 
gen and ready for her journey, she unlocked 
' Sad took from » massive ebony box inlaid 
With pearl and gold, 
ing this, she laid ont many little trinkets 
Some costly articles of jewellery, which had 
to ber supposed mother—trinkets 
= the had learned to love and value for 
WS Teacon alone, and it was not without a 
of regret that she separated them from 
Own store of ornaments, Bat she knew 
e| wont eens not to keep them, and that Ina 
doubtless prize them as highly as she 
' ibe, therofore, she was going to give them 
, 
2 


‘Mrs. Wentworth followed her husband 

3} &sheleft all such things behind, feeling 
ley would he comparatively useless in 
the expectéd to lead, and knowing that’ 








‘to manima—I cannot help 





! 


the care of them would be burdensome. Thus 
they had been preserved and given to Arley 
when she was old enongh to appreciate them. 

While she was thus engaged in this work, 
Miss McAllister came iv, and observed her 
occupation, tears sprang to her eyes. 

Still, she admired the heroism of the girl-in 
thus being willing and even eager to reader fall 
justice to Ina. 

“This ia very bard for you, dear,” she said, 
in a trembling voice. 

“Yos, Bard, bat right, auntie: I sappose I 
my still say ‘antie,’ even though I have now 
ho legal right to call you so?” she suid, leok- 
ing up appeslingiy into the old lady’s face. 

“My ctild, I should feel deeply hurtif you 

i not continue to address me’ by the old 
familiar name, for this change in your cir- 
cumstances cantiot in the leat chaye my affeo- 
thon for you—yon 
bay Ser me.” 

“Thank yot, auntie’; as*you have observed, 
all the jewellery which belonged 
inking of her as 
‘memma,” even no'w—to give to The ; the other 
things, I suppose, T may ; 
given’ to me personally, 
believed to be somebody whom Tam not'?” 

* Certainty you should’ keep’ them—no one 
wotld expect you to resign them,” Miss 
McAllister replied. 

“Bat there is something that troubles me 
greatly,” Arley pursued. “ You kuow that I 
Apetit # great deal of money upon my bridal 
finery—money that I would not have touctied 
hed 1 dreamed of anything like’this,; aed now 
I ehail never be able'to wear any of it without 
feeling very uncomfortable,” 

“Do not’ let it caune you’ the least-anxiety, 
dear. I will settle every bill when it becomes 
ave, atid make up'to Inw what Haw atecady 
been spent; it will give me grest-plessare-to 
@o this for you, Arley, so wear your pretty 
things and take all the comfort you oan iu 
them,’” Miss McAlinter ‘said, tenderly, 

‘Thank you, dear Aunt Angeline; you'ars 
very gocd, and believing that you are ghad'to 
help me out of this trowble, T cannot refuse'to 
ng your kindwess,” Arley replied grate: 


y- 
*T warit to tell you,’ the'elferlady resumed, 


will ever be the samme dear 


Iam selecti! 


“that I approve of your cotirse to-day very 
. heartily, and if anything could have etidéared 


you tuore to me, this woul have served to do 
80.” 

*T am ouly trying to do what I know to 
bé right,” Arley said, simply. 

“Yeu; But every one 1s not always williag 
to do what he or she inows to be right, és- 
pecially when it involves such a sacrifice as 
you aré making. Bat I Have come to you 
vith a m from Tua, who is deeply 
troubled over this affair. Ste cannot endure 
the thought that you should give up every- 
thing, and she beys that you will at leastshare 


. equally with her.” 


“T cannot, auntie,” Arley said, firmly. *I 
have used to mich of this money alreay. 
Just think of all the’ years during whieh I 
have been livingupon’ and spexding it, while 
she has had scartely a comfort during her 
whole life! No; I will not'touch a pound of it ; 
and if I could do 80, I would restore all that 
I havo frittered away. It is very sweet and 
kind in Ina to wish it, but it would-not be 
right.” 

* You must ‘not be morbidly sensitive over 
what js past and you' could not help,” Mies‘ 
McAllister said. 
for the mistake of athers, so f beg that you 
will not grieve over it any more. Whalttdoes 
your—what does Philip say? *shoasked ‘with 
a searching glanee'into the'pals, sadface and 
heavy 6yes of the yong’ bride. 

Arley flushed, bat she worfd not have lad 
her know Philip's feelings for the world. 


»«©Of course he thinks it is rather hard | pl 


that I should losetyerything and be involved 


‘in such mystery alf‘at ondé; but we shall no 


doubt do very well withont the tioney; you 
know it issaid thet he’is a very good lawyer. 


“You sre‘not responsible | 


Northampton, and goomour journey just as we 
planned to do at first. I am glad,” she 
added, with a pitiful a tempt’ to smile, and to 
get Miss McAtlister’s thoughts as far as 
Kone criiteno lonely eryou eapested wobe.”” 
te-s0 lonely as’you | to be.” 

Before Miss McAlister could reply,-a maid 
pub het head inside the door, and with the 
amnouneement that Mr, Holley had come, 

“ Ask bim to comé right npstairs,”’ Atley 
faid; and gatheriny up her trinkets, she and 
her adut returned to the boudoir, wherethe 
lawyer soon made hiv appearance dleo, 

She entered at once .pon the busitess 
before her, and explained. why she led sent 
for bita—beownse slie wished the 
thousand: pourds which had hitherto. been 
regarded as hers to be immediately transferred 
to the rightful heir, Ina Wentworth. 

The kind-hearted lawyer expressed 
fortow and syn for her loss, bat: ad- 
mitted that she was right, and cimmended 
‘her watialy for the prompt action she haa 
teken in the matter. 

Depend upon it, my dear Mrs; Paxton,” 
and Arley involuntary winved at the sound 
ot her'new name-—“* will'reap your reward, 
sooner or later, for this act of jastive.” 

Arley looked up at hith,wlitele sarpriee in 
ber lovely eyes, 

‘*PWave my reward already in the ocon- 
—— ot having done rigtt,”’ she said, 
quietly. 

Mr, Holley bowed-m for th in 
P bis theoat woald not smi a a age 


had -aiwwys been a favourite with him, and it 
was’ & trial to him to have her reuderei 
| pertiless is this ea: rmaanner. 


~ “He asked a few questions, made a few 
Pom érks régarding the tradefer, aid then took 
| Kis) Gepaixture, promésing to give the matter 
his immediate attention. 

Phen Avley made herself ready: for her 
‘awn Gépattare ; but it was with a veryprad 
‘heart, for she fett:thet: she was abou to leave 
} his dear Heme’ forever, to go out vpom an 
uetiel world. She knew nod what was 
 watene her’ if was like going out into the!dark 
with Ho trastworthy ' te-tew a Bat 
nod word of this doubt and fear e 
‘to any dae. She pat a brave face wp'toiMies 
MoAiieter to be ére'she went ont, for 


davband’s unworthiness, and the biter disap - 
pointment which the knowledge of it brougnt 
her. 

As Miss MoAllister bade ber a tearful 
— r MH, she slipped a folded: paper'into ker 

end. 

“It is-only @ littl pia-nioney, dear,” ste 
whispered, *“* Your husband ‘ro  donbe: will 
keep your purse well sepplied, but tis is to 

Teprovea: ete tend roa pound note, and 

to & . an 
seemed liké a fated gifs, for it brought her 
mitich sfter-suffering. 

Ine orth seanned the young bride's 
face with sad inquiry as she made her adieus. 
Somebow she felt instinctively as if the dees of 
this fortane would cause unl ness between 
the husband and. wife, and she would have 
been #0 glad to have saved her from ali 
trouble, . 

‘*T feel like an usurper,” she-said with etart- 
ing tears, a8 Arley took her hand iw farewell. 

“¥ou need not,” was the quick, earnest 
reply : “for I am very glad’ that auntie isto 
have # compunion, and "—bendiag nearer, and 
speaking lower—'*I know if I were goimg to 
remain with you, P:shodldtoow iearhto love 
you very dear? i 

“Do you ?” Ina-exclaimed, hor whole face 
slowing with sud@en joy. “I thir ities 
ovely of you to'say’so, aod I fésl’a great deal 
happtet for it. Now, if you would” 

“Bat I will not,” Arley intertepted, 
aytally, knowing well enough what ste was 
abodt to ehy, and she sealed the sweet lips 
with ® soft hiss; sfter which she followed 
| Philip ‘to the carriage; aud’ was whirled’awa y 
from the homie ‘of her chil , Weiott sto 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DOOR LOCKED UPON HIM. 

Aatery and her husband proceeded directly to 
Northampton, where they were obliged to re- 
main over night, as they were too late to catch 
@ boat across the Channel, Si : 

Philip observed the most punctilious polite- 
ness toward his wife ; that one sentence of hers 
—* the tie that binds us is bat a mockery, and 
I feel that I am nothing to you bat a in 
name ”"—had cut him keenly, and had seemed 
to raise a barrier between them which he could 
not overcome; while Arley, preserving the 
reserve of their last interview, received his 
attentions with a quiet dignity, almost cold- 
ness, which told him that her affections for 
him had received a shock which it would be 
long in recovering from, if indeed it ever did. 

They might have been merely two acquaint- 
ances, travelling together, their manner and 
bearing toward to each other were so unde- 
monstrative, although marked by the strictest 

courtesy and good breeding. 

Arriving at Northampton, Philip secured a 

couple of rooms, and having seen Arley set- 

in one of them, and attended to everythin 
that would condace to her comfort, he anol 
himeelf to her, saying : 

“T have a matter of business to attend to 
and may not bein untillate. I will meet you 
in the morning at breakfast. I hope you have 


everything you need.” 
« Yoo, thank you,” Arley returned, and he 


bowed himself from her door as if he were 
taking leave of some distinguished guest. 

Arley locked the door upon him with a sigh 
of relief and satisfaction at being left thus to 
herself, and then all her forced composure gave 
way and she abandoned herself to the over- 
whelming grief which had nearly crushed her 
for most of the mye 

She had been so happy only that morning— 

‘ospect had been so bright, her hopes 
so buoyant; there had not seemed to be a 
cloud to dim even the horizon of her life, and 
now the heavens appeared black above her. 

How could she live and bear to meet this 
dread future ?—how live like a stranger to her 
husband, whom, despite everything, she loved 
with a deep and abiding tenderness (though, 
if she had twelve hours previous what 
she now knew, she never would have spoken 
those words which had made her his wife— 
erg she would even have stopped short and 

him at the very altar)? 

He had told her that he had no love for her 
—or the same as told her so—that he had 
sought her simply for her money, and an over- 
powering sense of degradation and misery 
swept over her soul, crushing her to the earth. 

, too, she was tortured by this mystery 
which enshrouded her birth es parentage. 

Whence bad she come? Could it be ible 
that she had sprung from obscurity—that she 
should yet live to discover her station to be as 
low and humble as that from which Ina had 
so suddenly emerged ? 

No, she could not believe that ; somethin 
within her assured her that there was g 
blood in her veins, Her tastes and aspirations 
were not low by any means; her nature was 
refined, possessing & natural delicacy beyond 
anything which mere sulture could have pro- 
duced, had she been born of plebeian parents. 

Bat, notwithstanding this conviction, she 
felt as if her lot just now were harder to bear 
than that of almost anyone living, an d thus 
it was the first night of her wifehood was spent 
in tears and wretchedneas, 

Still she resolved that she wonld not be 
crushed by this adverse fate; if there was 


such & as rising above it and ering 
it she would do it. Ho one abould wistrast 
= she was, and Philip least 


She would not allow him 
Pherae ; to inagine 5 
taithlessness; she determined in her pride. 
Tet tar a0 she was able, she would 
like before him, and he be 
compelled at least to respect and admire, if he 





could not love, the woman whom he had won 
under false pretences and trapped into marry- 
ing him. 

Her lips curled with scorn, her cheeks 
burned and her eyes flashed with anger as 
she recalled all the vows he had uttered, all 
the protestations of affection which he had 
poured ioto her willing ears, all the attention 
and devotion which he had lavished upon her 
every occasion, and realised that it had all 
been assumed for so mercenary a purpose. 

** How could anyone be guilty of such mean- 
ness?” she cried contemptuously. ‘I des 
—TI loathe it, and my ideal has crumbled to 
ashes.” 

He looked differently to her—he appeared 
different since this discovery, and she began 
to wonder how she could ever have thought 
him so “ee to others; yet, in her heart, 
she knew that the love which she had given him 
go unreservedly would be very hard to kil ; it 
might even live on and on until it would wear 
her life away. 

Bat in spite of her wretched, sleepless night, 
she @ at breakfast the next morning 
as fresh and blooming as if she had slept the 
sweet sleep of childhood ; and she took great 
pains with her toilet, making herself as dainty 
and attractive as possible, so that more than 
one pair of admiring eyes followed her as she 
swept down the length of the dinning-room to 
her place at the table. 

Her greeting when she met Philip had been 
pleasant, though reserved—somewhat as she 
would have spoken to an acquaintance—and 
she chatted with him while she ate her break- 
fast as freely and agreeable as if she had nota 
care upon her mind. 

“ Well, I must confess, she takes the situa- 
tion ly,” he said to , and with 
something of irritation mixed with his wonder 
at seeing her so pretty and apparently uncon- 
cerned, and attracting so much admiring notice 
from the strangers about them. 

He had felt very uncomfortable the day be- 
fore, when Arley had discovered how he had 
deceived her, but to have the whole matter 

arently ignored and treated so lightly at 
this early date, while at the same time he 
was, 80 to speak, held at arm's length, gave 
him a esting pomeest injary, which, how- 
_ he could not resent without making him- 
ri 


When they came to cross the Channel, 
Philip was obliged to succumb to that tyrant 
influence which scarcely ever fails to prostrate 
its victims on those choppy waters, and he 
retired to his state-room about as miser- 
=e condition as it is possible for mortal 
to 


Arley, however, did not oan avy in- 
convenience. The motion of the vessel seemed 
rather to exhilarate her, and the bracing sea 
air to make her more brilliant and beautifal. 

Several times she sent polite messages by 
the steward to Philip, asking if there was any- 
thing that she could do to contribute to his 
comfort; and once she went herself to his 
door, and, after ceremoniously rapping for 
permission to enter, put her lovely face within, 
and inquired in a musical voice,— 

“ Have you any commands for me, Mr, 
Paxton? . I should be very glad it I could do 
anything for your relief,” 

She hed swags bed sock 

6 ways such a pretty way of 
calling him Philip, that this formal manner 
of my ory | him jarred harshly u him, 
even though he was almost to ill to take notice 
of anything. 

It told him that she meant to observe her 
outward obligations to him ; he should always 
receive proper respect from her, but that she 
would not go beyond that. He was not to 
expect any demonstration of affection or regard 
from her, since he had forfeited all right and 
title of py Sages. of the kind, 

“No,” returned to her inquiry; “the 

can give me all the attention which I 


may need, 
ut he looked wistfully into her lovely face, 
from which not an atom of its natural colour 





had abated, as if he would have been glad to 
read in thoss dark eyes something of the ola 
tenderness which she had been go free to be. 
stow upon him in the days of their wooing, 

When at last the vessel stopped at her pier, 
and he emerged from his enforced geclasion 
looking like a veritable ghost, Arley, ina 
quiet way, assumed and relieved him from 
care regarding their landing, and proved her. 
self so efficient and sensible in her p i 
that he regarded her in astonishment, 

They immediately took the train for Paris, 
and just before reaching that city Arley re. 
marked : 

“It is very expensive living at the hotelsin 
Paris, is it not?” 

“Yes, if one goes to a first-class hotel,” 
Philip replied. 

‘‘ Then, I think, since we are now o! to 
count the cost of everything, it will be 
for us to take apartments where we can have 
breakfast and lunch served, and dine at some 
nice café, I know that many people do that 
way.” 

‘It seems a little strange, does it not, for 
people to be quite so economical upon their 
wedding journey?’’ Philip observed, some 
what sarcastically. 

Arley turned and looked straight into bw 
eyes, her own exceedingly bright from some 
inward emotion. 

‘* Really, Mr. Paxton, did you expect that 
this journey would be anything else but ‘a 
strange’ one from first to last?” she asked, 

Then, without giving him time to reply, 
she added, in a matter-of-fact way,— 

“ My interests are, or course, allied with 
yours now, and, since it is necessary for us to 
practice economy in every apossible way, it is 
my desire to begin at once.’ 

How she would have scorned, and lai 
at the idea a week previous, that she could 
have talked of, and much less practised, 
economy—she who had scattered her money 
broadcast with such a lavished hand, 

“ What is your idea of economy ?” Philip 
inquired, remembering her elegant wedding 
finery, and thinking to be amused by her 
answer. 

“I think we can hire three apartments, two 
sleeping and one sitting room, in a good quarter 
of the city, for a moderate sam ; we can have 
simple breakfast and lanch served to us there, 
and dine at any of those nice cafés very reason- 
ably. In this way I think we oan make our 
expenses much lighter than they would have 
been if we had remained in London; while, at 
the same time, we can have the benefit of the 
objects of interest in ‘dear, delightfal Paris,’ 
I intend to make the most of this trip, aud 
there is much which I wish to see and 
about in the wonderful city.” 

Philip made no reply to this plan, but he 
was struck with its feasibility and resolved to 
put it into practice when they should reach 
their destination, while at the same time he 
wondered to hear such wise utterences from 
Arley’s lips; every hour in her society 
to develop a depth and strength of character 
for which he was wholly uuprepared. 
versity seemed to have unlocked a door ia 
her soul, wherein lay treasures hitherto w- 
suspected. 

Arriving in Paris, they found three very 
comfortable apartments in the Rue de Rivoli, 
and where they arranged with the Jandlady 
for the privilege of ordering whatever they 
might need at a reasonable tum. 

Philip, however, was almost helpless i 
making these arrangements, for his F 
was very poor; but Arley could speak it likes 
native, and cbattered volably while driving 
her close bargain with madame, yet doing it 
in such a gracious, winning way, that sb 
seemed to be conferring a favour to the 
rooms at any price. 

They remained in Paris three months 
where, at first, they had not intended remail- 
ing as many weeks. 

Arley often wondered when Philip was 
to return to London and take up his 
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but she had resolved not to interfere, | conragement, he would have fallen a willing Still, her present position was anything but 
: so let matters take their course. ; anit to her charms, and she could have | a comfortable one, for, while Philip could 


ottne life seemed to suit him; the expense of 
their living was not much, if any, more than 
he would have been obliged to incur for himeelf 

at home, while he had become interested 
in learning the language, and was determined 
to be able to converse freely in it before leav- 


if nother thing—his pride revolted more and 
more from g back to London, where his 

would be known and talked about— 
qhere he would constantly meet people who 
hed known of his ‘‘great expectations’ and 
his subsequent disappointment. He could not 
bear to encounter the sympathy of such; he 
shrank from going into close quarters to live, 
and, in fact, seemed to be losing all taste and 
desire for resuming his profession. 

Arley enjoyed the sight-seeing as much as 
she could enjoy anything, with the burdens 
which Jay so heavy on her heart. 

She was obliged to live by herself a great 
deal, for Philip evidently did not feel easy in 
her society, and went his own way, leaving her 
togohers. She was thus often very lonely, 
being such a stranger in that great, giddy 
city; but she was a brave little woman, and 
often when the tears would come with a 
sudden rush to her eyes, she would resolutely 
crush them back and whisper to herself,— 

“T will try to make the best of it—to be- 
lieve that it is all right,” and then she wonld 
go away to the Louvre, or the Place de 
Luxembourg, or the Hotel de Clany, where, 
among the pictures and other works of art, 
she would forget for a time herself and her 


troubles. 

By-and-by, when she found that Philip did 
not seem inclined to leave Paris, she bought 
some artists’ materiala and busied herself 
with making sketches of mauy of the beauti- 
fol things which she saw, and in this way she 
stored her mind with much useful knowledge 
of art, and was enabled to carry away many 
souvenirs of her sojourn there. 

The strangely united pair met every morning 
with manner most polite, but with the most 
commonplace of salutations; discussed the 
newspapers and their experiences of the day 

or, perhaps, when other subjects failed, 
French culinary art, in the most matter-of- 
tact way imaginable. 

Arley always looked as fresh and pretty asa 

, a8 she sat oppoaite Philip and poured 
his coffee, and there never was any trace upon 
her face of the many sad and sleepless hours 
which she passed in the silence and lonelinees 
of her own chamber. She was always pleasant 
4nd courteous—always ready to ob. ige her 

in every possible way, bat she never 
abated one whit of the dignity and reserve 
which she had assumed on ber wedding-day. 

She seemed to be as invulnerable as Achilles 
ot old, and without even one weak point, like 
him, where she could be assailed or conquered. 

She possessed a keen sense of the ludicrous; 
she was fall of anecd ste and story, while her 
descriptive powers were vivid and entertaining, 
and these she sometimes employed when the 
Conversation dragged, to such purpose that 
rw. would often find himself watching and 

g to her with a strange fascination, and 
sven sometimes wiching that he could break 
down that terrible barrier which reared itself 
40 like @ brazen wall between them, 

They launched wherever they happened to 
a but contrary to their original intention, 
: *7 dined in their own rooms at six in the 


ig. 

Arley never neglected her toilet; she was 
anit atrayed in some dainty costume that 
e her doubly fascinating. She seemed to 
pe! ‘pai beautiful every day ; to acquire a 
Bos grace and polish which she had never 
oe before, and to expand and develop 
road Raabe which actually astonished her 


He began to enjoy his di 
joy his dinner hour exceed- 
ingly—to look forward to it every day with 
ti impatience and eagerness, and at thig, 
Arley given him the slightest en- 








moulded him to her will. 

Two or three times he brought her a tiny 
bouquet of lovely flowers, on his return to 
dinner; but if he had anything from 
them as peace-offerings, he was doomed to 
disappointment. 

Arley took them with a formal ‘‘ thank 


you,” immediately put them in a little vase, 
and set them u their lour table ; and 
there they 


Y ope y unheeded, until 
they withered and died, and the chamber-maid 
threw them out. 

This hurt his vanity exceedingly, especially 
as he had chosen flowers which he knew she 
loved, and he had hoped that she would tuck 
them in her belt, or fasten them in her hair ; 
but to have them neglected and ignored made 
him feel that she cared nothing for the atten- 
tion, as far as he was concerned. | 

He grew tired at length of Paris, and they 
went from there to Tours for a month, thence 
to Toulouse for six weeks, after which they 
crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, and finall 
arrived in Madrid—that —t romantic ol 
ay, ee seems to belong to some other 
world. 

Once or twice Arley had asked, with wish- 
ful eyes, when they were going home, and he 
bad invariably answered that “he did not 
know.” 

‘*T have no heart to go home to begin at the 
foot of the ladder again, and have everybody 
wagging their heads over my affairs,” he had 
once said, moodily. _ 

“Where will you begin?” Arley quietly 
asked, 

“I don’t know as I care to begin at all,” 
was the frowning reply, 

‘* Bat can we live like this always?” she 
inquired, with a searching glance, 

“ Aren’t you comfortable? Is there any- 
thing that you want which you haven’t got?”’ 
he demanded, more harshly than she had ever 
heard him speak before, 

Arley drew herself up haughtily. 

“TI believe I have made no complaint, Mr. 
Paxton,” she said, in a freezing tone, ‘I 
was simply wondering where the money was 
coming from to permit of our leading this 
idle, useless kind of life much longer.” 

“I don’t know as you need to worry about 
that if I do not,” he retorted, and abruptly 
left the room. 

His keen-witted wife at onoe reasoned that 
he was very much worried—that if had not 
been extremely short of fonds her simple 
questions would not have irritated him thus, 
while at every change they had made of late 
he had taken cheaper lod and curtailed 
their expenses in a number of ways which 
seriously affected their comfort. 

She became very much troubled by these 
things, for she felt that they would only go on 
from bad to worse if Philip did not soon form 
some definite plan of action. 

She knew that he ssed splendid talents ; 
that he was cape e of going to the front in 
his profession if he would only “ pocket his 
pride” and put forth a little energy; and she 
felt that it was very wrong of him thus to 
settle idly down, and waste these precious 
months right in the prime of his manhood. 

The place were they were living in Madrid 
was very dreary; the rooms were small, the 
windows high, and the streets narrow and 
dirty, while the food which was daily placed 
upon their table was anything but palatable. 

Arley bad never yet broken the bundred- 
pound note which Miss McAllister had given 
her at parting, nor did she mean to do so now. 
She had never even told Philip that she had 
it, and now she believed if he knew of it he 
would insist upon using it, and thus he would 
sink even lower in inanition; besides this, if 
he persisted in his present manner of living, 
she cou'd if necessity compelled, use it to 
return to England and Miss McAllister, who, 
no donbt, would be willing to give her a home. 

But this, of ocurse, would be her very last 
resort. 





speak the language fluently, she could not 
cndervtanid it at all, and she was terribly 
lonely and homesick. 

Two months had passed since they came to 
Spain, and, being so much alone, she had 
busied herself with drawing, and nting 
some in water-colours, so that she had quite 
a collection of pictures and sketches, with 
what she had done in Paris. 

These she brought out and looked at on this 
day, after her unpleasant interview with 


Philip. 

She was wondering if she could sell some of 
them, or copy some of them for sale, and thus 
better their condition somewhat. She felt 
that it would be intolerable to remain in that 
place much longer, 


Still, she had voluntarily become Philip - 


Paxton’s wife, and sbe was determined to 
share his fortunes, good or bad—to be true to 
her plighted vows just as long as it was pos- 
sible to be. 

After looking her portfolio through, she de- 
cided that she would make an effort—it could 
do no harm, and it might result in much 


Selecting a few little sketches, she arranged 
her drawing materials and colours, and set 
diligently about her work. 

For a week she laboured unweariedly : then 
gathering up the result of her work she tied 
them carefully together, dressed herself with 
great care, and, taking her package with her, 
went out. 

She was exceedingly nervous over her under- 
taking, for everything was so strange in that, 
to her, half-barbarous city, She threaded her 
way through the narrow, and in many places 
dirty, streets, until she came out into the 
better portion of the city, and at length enter- 
ing Montera-street, one of the finest in Madrid, 
she stopped before a picture dealer's, where, 
after a moment of hesitation, she entered. 

Approaching the counter, she inquired, in 
the sweetest of voices, and purest of French, 
if that language was spoken by any one there. 

A reply in the affirmative was immediatel 
given, much to her relief, and then she lai 
her package down, and that its contents 
might be examined. 

The gentleman, who proved to be one of the 
proprietors, acceded to her request, examining 
drawing after drawing with a critical eye. 

There were sketches of every variety—of 
places, people, ani scenes that she had ob- 
served during her travels; there were fancy 
pieces, frait, flowers, and figures; comic pic- 
tures, serious, and sentimental, and all exe- 
cuted with a freshness and spirit that made 
them charming. 

“They are very good, mademoiselle !” the 
gentleman said, uttering the last word with 
questioning inflection, and casting an admir- 
ing glance into the lovely face before him. 

*“*No, monsieur—madam, if you please, 
Arley replied, drawing herself a slightly. 
“Thank you for your praise,” she added, smil- 
ing. ‘And now, if you think they are 
worthy, I would like to dispose of them, and 
perhaps take orders for more.” 

He bent a glance of sarprise upon her, run- 
ning his keen eye over her elegant attire, 
noticing its texture, its trimmings of rich 
lace, and the jewels that she wore. 

‘tAh ! she is selling them for someone else,” 
he thought, and turned his attention again to 
the pretty collection before him. 

His practised eye told him that there was 
considerable merit in them, and that with a 
hint regarding certain points, the artist, who- 
ever he or she might be, might fill with great 
satisfaction a demand in his line of business. 

Arley had happened to stumble upon an 
honest man. Happened? stumbled? No; 
sbe had been trying to ‘‘ make the best ” of all 
her troubles, according to Lady Elaine’s expo- 
sition of that expression ; she had taken all 
her sorrows and burdens to O2e who was able 
to help her bear them, and to assist her in her 
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entrermity, and now the “happening” and 
“tumbling” had rather been aa ordering, 

‘Dae proprictor told her what he woald give 
for her drawings, naming. » larger @um than 
she had -haped to receive, and reqnested her 
to: supply. bam wibh, more at an advance in 
pties,if the, improved, upoa the hints which 
ap. wished io give ber. F 

She..consented. only..too. gladly, while she 
received, with a wildly beating heart, the 
manney ‘whieh he counted out to her, thongh 

her manner.was.as calm and elegant 
as it had ever been in a fashionable d 
Woden inhes bensa, ob 
ti ; rz r) 
poome with amenseof exultation in her heart 
@ bad never. before, and 

to thank God for the talents. which He bad 
given her, and which she believed, if necessity 
zequired, would insure her a futare of inde- 
pendence and comfort, 


— 


OHAPTER XX, 
BAD NEWS, 


*Feom ‘fhifs time, no matter what comes— 
excepting accident or ill-health—I am mistress 
Gfnty own opfteer,” Arley said to herself, as, 
with & firm step, sho wended her way home 
after leaving the picture dealer’s. “If worst 
coxne to worst, I cam earn my own living —I 
need ‘be dependent: opon no one; And why 
‘Gould Fnot ‘toil-for my bread ?:” she added, 
thoughtfully. * Sie—Ioa—did, while J was 
living a petted, spoiled child upon hermoney ; 
- wid now, perhaps, itis no more than rightand 
just that I should take my turn and realize 
something of the trials and hard¢hips that she 


Awd yet, in spite of this reasoning, Arley 
kesow that-it was not right—that it was not as 
ip stould be. 


She knew thather husband ought to support 
belonged to him to exert himeelf 
, sud. give her the comforts of life, instead of 
tending sach aa aimless, idle existence and 
wetting his time. He should not have mar- 
tied ‘her otherwise; uo man should marry if 
he cannot.suppost the woman whom he loves 
pad wins, It/is‘a woman’s place to.make her 
home pleasant and attractive—to.carefor the 
. needs and comfort of her and to keep 
runnin 


knew that Philip's disappointment 
‘boon grewt—that.it was very trying for him 
to lose the of course the 


this, Arley said 
of her venture with the art dealer, but 
qnietly set to work to fill the ordera which he 
given her, determined to earn all the 

she could while she was obliged to stay 


Philip wondered to see her bendi 
; ng over her 
dvawing every time he came into their sitting- 
one day remarked upon her indus- 
** I did. not know that you were so fond of 
your pencils and brushes, Arley,” hesaid, ashe 
glanced at the Pretty sketch which she was 


‘*T must fill up the time in some way,” she 





answe quiétly. “Icannot go out here as 
ere 4 rd nae done bry om pen yore — 
speak t ngu and es6 swarthy, fierce. 
looking people halt frigiten me, I am Very, 
very lonely much of the time. When will 
you fake me home?” Aud she looked up st 
him with tears of home sickneégs in her eyes. 

He-scowled at the question. 

“'T don’é know,” be ssid, and then muttered 
something elae which she did not catch, 

She regarded him questioningly, aud raw 
that.there was an ous and an angry look 


- jon his face, while he began to pace thp floor 


with a nervous tread, 

‘Ts there ans that.troubles yon par- 
ticnlaxly ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yee, everything,” he. answered, moodily ; 
then asked, without looking at her, — 

‘*Have you any money, Arley ?”’ 

She flushed a vivid crimson. 

She felt humiliated that he, a strong, active, 
capable man, should be so Jost to his sense of 
duty and manhood as to allow himself to be- 
come reduced to the necessity of comping to 
ker for money to defray their .n ex- 


penses. 

“Yes, I have a little in my purse,” she 
answe: coldly. - 

‘How muoh?” he demanded, eagerly. 
“Four or five pounds, perhaps,” she said, 
more determined than ever to keep the secret 
of ber earning from. him. 

‘Let me havea part of it, will you?” he 
asked, turning his back upon her, while a 
blash of shame mantled his cheek as he made 
the request; then he added, deprecatingly, 
“T am in a deucedly unpleasant predicament 
just new, and—and a remittance which I was 
expecting has not arrived.” 


“A remittance!” she repeated, with quick | 


surprise. “I thought you told me that you 
had nothing? You gave me to understand 
when we left home that all yon had you 
had —_ you—-is it.all gone?” 

“ es.” 

‘* Then you have been trying to borrow ?”’ she 
said, with abated breath. 

* Well suppose Ihave? A man must live 
somehow.” 

“ Somehow!” repeated Arley, scornfally. 

Then: rising, she confronted him resolately, 
and said : 

“Philip Paxton, I will not live upon 
borrowed money ; it is not honest,” 

‘*Phere is an old saying, I believe, that 
beggars cannot be choosers,” he replied, with 
bitter sarcasm, 

“We.need not be ‘beggars’ while you have 
= health and a pair of hands to work with, 
You ought to goto work. Why will you not 
be a man?” she said, scorn and righteous 
indignation quivering in har tones. 

“It is nob exactly a comfortable feeling, 

when one has had plenty, to be obliged to 
come down to such. a level—to dig and delve 
like = common Borges ae fabric’ pelt. 
ing one’s pride, to @ least,” ip 
returned, with considerathe heat. 
- “I would rather ‘dig and delve like a 
common idbourer,’ as you express it, and get 
an honest. living, than to exist as we have been 
doing for the last six or eight months,” Arley 
said, with grave dignity. Then she added: 
‘‘ Butif you should retarn to Eogland and re- 
sume your profession you might do as well, 
if not better, than formerJy, and we should, 
no doubt, be much more comfortable than we 
wre Fs Tam going back to 

**Do you suppose I am going bac ng- 
laud in this poverty-stricken condition, and 
have people laughing in their sleeve over the 
failure of all my expectations?’ Philip de- 
manded, with a very red face. 

Arley’s lips curled, and her eyes flashed a 
scornfol fire. 

‘*L should say that if would at least be more 
nenty ye ers — to live like this and 

ow of friends, with no prospect of ever 
being able to repay,” she remarked, pithily. 
“But you need not go back. Why not resume 
your profession here? You speak the language 


go well you might make a beginning here. I | clothes.” 





| the best exercise for the lungs. 
: ing the attention of a’bus driver on his last 
| trip home, 


! Brown. Fogg 





will not murmur, though Tem 2 
that I feel as if I catindt stay’ here atothy 
day.” 

z sndden rush of tears blinded her ds'shs 
said this, and°her voice broke. 

“I will do anything to help or ‘énvo 
you it you will only aire Up this kind Of fife, 
ana do ‘right; but es eye you—it is 
mean to impo3e upon the good nature of ones 
aca ids, and then sit idly down with 2éieg 

an 4.” . " 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


A mactsTRATe lately suggested that it would 
not do to go on drowning stray dogs in the 
river, a8 0 many sunken barks might obstrnc; 
navigation. 


Aw Irishman, hearing of a friend wholiad s 
stone coffin mate for himself, exchdimet: 
«Feith, that's good. Sure an’ a stonecofin 
‘ud last'a mane lifetime.” » 

‘*Rewe per who you are tatking topsivt’ 
said an indignant parent to 4 facetious bey, 
“Tam your father, sir!” “Well, whew 
blame for that?” said the young impertinente 
* "tient me.” 

‘*‘ Waar is wanted in this country,” said the 
bride, as she examined the wedding prevents, 
‘is silver service reform ; that set is plated,” 


“ Youne Onator” wants to know what is 
Try attract 


A Yanree seyethat an inventive genius 
in} Minnesotw has just “ got up a stove which 
saves threefourths of the wood, while: the 
ashes it makes pay for the remainder,” 


“G. 1s so very close,” was observed by B,, 
‘the will squabble about a farthing.” “ x 
remarked W., ‘‘I have always thought tat 
the less one squabbles about the better.” 


Mies Mary:—‘ Now, Harry, if you-ares 
doctor, you must preccribefor me. Il’ veavery 
bad pain about my heart. What can L-take?’ 
Dr. Harry (thinking this the best opportanity 
he has had) :—‘‘ I’ve no doubt as to what is 
the best remedy to take—you'd better take 
me!” 

“ Waar takes you look sodowncast?” asked 
: “I bed an awfal dreath lat 
night. I dreamed that my mother it-law wes 
dead. It was frightful!” Brown: “Wnt 
do you take that so much to heart for? Ws 
nothing but a dream.” Fogg: ‘Yes, mi 
that's jastit; that’s what makes it cofright 
fal.” 


‘Tae other Sunday a popular prenotier 10 
enumerating the things not to be found io 
Heaven, said :—“ There is no darkness there, 
no clouds, no sorrow, no sickness, no grave, 10 
no funerals, no i "ag the copgreg- 
tion smiled at this point, the clergymen tT 
marked :—‘‘that is, there is no prendhing 
there,” 

Joxzs—" You don’t mean to say you have 
made all those improvements yourself? ! 
thought you were only a tenant?” Smith—“! 
am.” Jones—“ Well, if I were in your place, 
I would send for the landl: rd and let him se 
the expense you have pnt on it,” Smith 
“The landlord? Mercy! Don’t let tim know 
I bave improved his property.” J ones—" And 
why not?” Smith—‘He would raise the 
rént,” 

A KEEN REMINDER.—" There isn’t a button 
on this shirt!” dismally observed the yous 
husband, shaking the garment before his wile’ 
eyes. “I’m sorry, my love; it might hav 
been remedied if I had had time.” “Wi, 
you've got nothing to do. What do you oo 
by saying if you Had had iime?” We ey oP 
say, if there had been no cccasion for men 
trim over a last spring’s bonnet for this |. 
wear, I would have had time to look afteryou | 
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SOCIETY. 


oo 


Tits Princess Royal (Crown Princess of 
Garmany) is expscted to arrive in England 
with her younger children abont the beginning 
of Aagust, but the date in a great measure 

wpoon the health of the Princess 
William, who has given birth toa third gon at 
the iew palace at Potsdam. 


THe marriage arranged between Mr, Hubert 
fferkomer, A.R.A., and Miss Griffiths, is to 
take place on August 12th, 


A weWortat, window is to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey in recogaition of the ser- 
vices rendered to engineers the late Sir 
William Siemens. The cost will be about 
£800, and is to be derived from subscriptions 
of one guinea. 


Tux..Duchess of Edinburgh is shortly ex- 
pected.at Clarence House. en route to join her 
¢hildren in Seotiand. Her Royal Highness, 
who hag been cguising with the Emperor and 

of Russia in the Gulf of Finland, 
with them at Peterhof a few days 
0g. 


Tus steamer Damanhour, which has artived 
at Souekim from Massowah, reports tbat some 
Abystidian chiefs were expected there in afew 

enroute for England, with a present of 
ri) ant from the King of Abyssinia for 
the Queen. 


‘Mz; Bert has been commissioned to erect 

te-Montiment to the Ven. Archdeacon Jen- 
nings, Which will take the form of a tablet 
bearing a portrait of the late Archdeacon, 


On Saturday, the 19thJuly,shortlyafterseven, 
the Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
suite, left Windsor Castle unexpectedly, 
proceeded by road to Claremont, for the 
parpose of visiting the Duchess of Albany, 
, and was ently con- 
fined of a son abont éleven the same evening. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice remained 
with the Dachess of Atbany until after the 
accouchement, : 


Zaz marriage of Misa Santley with the 
Hon, R, H. Lyttelton, which recently took 
af St. Margeret’s, Westminster, was 
the most distinguished and interesting 
of the season, and was graced by 
Bamber of the nobility, as well as by several 
of the pang members of the musical and 
ession. 

Among the gaests were Mr, and Mrs. Gled- 
tone, the latter in a flowing dress of blue 
velvet; Lord and Lady Lyttelton, Lord and 
Lady Edward Cavendish, Lord aud Lady 
Wentworth, Sir F. Leighton, Mra. Kendal (in 
and lace, relieved with red), 
Madame Norman. Néruda (in a gria d’aciar 
costume), Mr. and Mrs, and Miss Toole, Sir 


4 | 


i 
: 


+e ‘and Lady Macfarren, the editor of | 


&o. ~ 

The bride, whom we have been accustomed 
to see Greseed with the greatest simplicity, 
Gecning. arrayed in a magnificent 
robe of cream velours éping)é, richly trimmed 
with ysluable old point !ace, talle veil, fastened 
with ¢ stars, the gift of the bride- 

groom's brothers, and wreath of myrtle, 
The six bridesmaids (two of whom were the 
inide's sisters) wore costumes of cream nau’s 
trimmed with lace and velvet bows, 
straw bonnets, trimmed en suite, the strings 
fasiened with a pearl and diamond pin, 
room's present, and bouquets of 
White roses, Mr. Banthey gave his doughice 


’ TT: The Hon. and Rev. A. Temple Lyttel- 


, KF of the bridegroom, officiated. 
After an elegant déjeuner, given by Mr. and 
an Santley at Hamilton-terrace, the bride 
m set out fcr Holmbury, in 

= Which has been lent to theuj by the 
HE. F, Leveson-Gower, [for the honey- 








STATISTICS. 


In 1883, an authentic statistios show us, 
nearly nine hundred mittions’ of paesengers 
travelled over the British raitway system, and 
out of this enormous number only eleven were 
kille@ from causes beyond their own control, 


Tue Rar Exports or Gremany.—Theexporta 
tion of rails from Germany has kept page with 
that from other rail producing countrieain 4 
remarkable degree... Until 1881, there was & 
steady increase in the exports of rails from 
Germany ; but a reaction took. place 
succeeding years. The total export.of rails has 
been during the lasi twenty-four years :as 
follows :—In 1860,.it .was only 1,270 tons; in 


1862, 3,730 tons ; 1864 5,350 tons ; 1866, 2,090, Me 


tons, In 1868 it jamped to. 28,600 
tons ; and since that year it has risen steadily. 
The quattity of yaits-exr ‘from Gernreny 
in 1869 was 37,100 tons; in'1870, 36,000 tons; 
1871, 41,800 tows; 1872, 70/700 tons; 1873, 
70,700 tone; 1874 84900 tons ; 1875, 122/000 
tons ; 1876, 133,000 gone ; 1877, 225,000 tons; 
1878, 207,000 tons; 1879.164 400 tons; 1880, 
230,204-tens ; 1881, 250.709 tone. The exports 
fell in 1882 to 186054 toms; and in 1883: to 
176,178 tons. Phe largest quentity of rails 
was exported from Germany in 1881, and was 
in that year stx times that of ten years before, 
in 1871. 





GEMS. 


By others’ faults wise men-correct their own. 


He that writs.foran.opportunity to do much 
at once may breathe out-his lifein idle wishes ; 
and regret, in the last: hour, his useless inten- 
tions and barren zeal, 


If sprivg puts forth no blossoms, in summér 
there will be no beaaty, and ia autumn no 
fruit, So, if youth be trifled away without 
improvement, xiper age will-be contem ptible, 
and old age miserable, 

WE are all adventurers, each sailing ont on 
a voyage of discovery, guided each by a private 
chart, of which .there ie no duplicate. The 


world is sil prey opportunities strings of | wil 


tension waiting to be struck. 

Waatever stady tends neither directly or 
indirectly to make us better men and citizens 
is at best but a specious and ingenious sort of 
idleness, and the knowledge we acquire by it 


only creditable kind of ignorance, nothings. 


more. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURSS. 





Prestrvey Strawberries wt Jetry,—A quart} de 


in the two pig 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue percentage of recruits in the Italian 
army who can neither read nor write varies 
from 27 in Piedmont to 74 in Sicily. 


A Woman or Tact.—There is an instractive 
story told of a woman whese hushend-had a 
very small foot, of which he-wae extremely 
proud, Sie flattered him and egconraged his 
vanity, 80 that every time he bought tighter 
rand ti shoes. It-was sxoruciating pain 
to go about in them, but he wouldnet confess 

» However, wheu he reached home in. the 
evening his slippers were such a welcome relief 
that it wad a diffeult matter to inddée-hiai to 
go out after dinner. From a great cltfb than 
‘he becatie fot his domestie habits, 
Madame smiled to herself, but said notHing. 


How Loxzsters Hrar.—I bave, says.a recent 
writer, repe.t-dly dissected the sea-lobster, and 
it has occarred to me that the Jarger antenneo 
of the lobster are:sound receivers; they seem 
well adapted to this sines' from their 
construction they may be reatily thrown into 
vibratery movements. They have a widerange 
of motion and are easily moved by their own 
muscles, I have observed the action of this 
animal while at rest upon the bottom of the 
sea in shallow water, when the fluid. surround - 
ing him was thrown into vibrations by 
the blow of an oas upon the bottom of my boat ; 
the larger anteons were then immediately 
thrown upward, the better to ascertain, as it 
seemed, the source of sound. ‘Phere is still 
further reason for believing that sound is per- 
eeived in this manner, for these antento sro 
supplied with nerves of very consi . 
which are given off from the ganglionic centre 
neax the origin of the optie merves. If these 
views are correct, the hearing sense isibut-a 
more highly specialized state of. the kindred 
sense of touch, and much more primitivethan 
in the sound-receiviog and transmitting organs 
which are adapted to respond to the fores of 
the wrial undulation sound 
yet they are safficent where a highly-specialized 
hearing sense is probably not required. 
Exotusive Tarxers.—Am exclusive talker 

undertake to talk for all the persons pre- 
sent, Ifyou impatiently throw im a word it 
is like flinging a stone into a cutrent; it dis- 
‘tarbs but cannot impetfe it, and réattrer-im- 
pels. it stall faster onwards ; or it islike-striking 
a spark into a barrel of gunpowder—a-feesh 
losion of words spreads a habbub and eon- 
fusion Wi eronnd. You cannot tell him any- 
thing thet he dres not’‘kaow. He-can tell you 
what a new book contains that is to come out 
next week, as well as if belived in the-futare. 
if yon set out with an anecdote, he suatebes it 
ont ot: mouth, a8 & covetous dog would a 
bone from his best ion’ and 


of clear red currant jaice, two pounds of loaf-| his dearest poppy-friend, and tells it for yon ; 


suger ; simmer twenty minutes; then drop in, |} you 


singly, a pint of clean whole ripe red straw- 
berries—not 


darge ones; simmer three minutes) it your own way ; he knows 


and cover down in jars, carefilly distributing 
the strawberries. putinto moulds it makes 
@ pretty dish when tarned out, especially if 
garnished with whipped cream. 


Corrant Jecty Witnovr Borra—Wash 
the currants and pick them. from the stem, 
aud for each pound of carrantetake one pound 
of sugar. Squeeze the juice from the currants 
through a flanne)-bag, and then very slowly stir 
the jaice into the sugar antl it thoroughly 
jellies. It will make a beautiful clear jelly, 
and will keep perfectly. 

Porraep Burrer.i~Wash and beat well the 
butter, to free it ffom any milky stbstance; 
then to every pound of buiter allow three. 
quarters of an-ounce.of salt, and 2 quarter of 
an ounce of sugar, which must be thoroughly 
mixed together. Put it into a stone jar; when 
it ie nearly full, pat wsdft piece of muslin 
over, and fill up the jar with salt, which oan 
easily be removed when the buiter is wanted, 
> use; tie paper over, and keep it in a-cool 
place, 





‘object that yours was a different version 
of the same story, and gently persist iu telling 
the other version 
(a8 Well.as you do, an@ relates’ it for-you, but 
thinks his.own way preferable ; if you persist, 
tadter all, in telling it for yourself, he will 
imsintate to-morrow that you are in-your 
anecdotage. Indeed you cannot do a moretm- 
politic thing than start an anecdote in his 
hearing, for that one is too certain of remind- 
ing him of ahundred others. If you commence 
a favourite quotation, he takes up the sesond 
line, goes on with i, and ends by quoting twice 
as much as you intended. invariably 
deads him ‘to recollent another poem by the 
same atithor, which no doubt you have heard, 
but which somebody elac, who ix present, 
would perhaps dike to hear; and then ho 
begins it without farther prelude, and you 
may, if you please, go to sleep ad interim, if you 
have no fear of his reproach for want of taste 
before your eyes to them open. You 
have been in. Paris, and he informs you of 


your expenses on the road; or you aré:going 
to! England, wod' le narrates most snotieall 
the miseries. of. a Germaninn, ‘tallsers, 





these are the most insufferable, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. M.—We suggest the name of Madeline. 
Hewry ©, L.—Charley Ross was abducted on July 1, 
1874. 


W. B. N.—The name of Bethel means “ the House of 
God.” 


Later.—The translation of the Latia quotation anguis 
in herba is “a snake in the grass.” 


BR. N.—We cannot supply you with the papers con- 
taining the story named. 


W. M.—Sponge the mirror with water, and rub dry 
with tissue paper. 

N. R.—“‘To leave no stone unturned ” means to spare 
m0 ex 

L. C.—We do not know the address of the parties re- 
ferred to 


A. K.—We have heard of turpentine being used with 
success. 

D. V.—We know of no preparation that would answer 
your purpose. 

C G. R.—We have no knowledge of the concern 
named. 


W. Y. T.—To restore faded writing, brush the writing 
over with a feather or camel's hair brush dipped in the 
tincture of nutgalls. 

BE. F. ig may be preserved for a lon g time by 

them in warm linseed oil and laying them away 
ta charcoal. 

C. P.—Let the superfluous hair on your hands and 
arms e. If removed, it will grow again and be 
thicker and coarser than before, 

W. F.—1L. Benzine mixed with fuller's earth will re- 
move stains from m: 2. June 14, 1859, fell on 
Tuesday. 


Cc. D. F.—The countries named are not ruled by the 
Emperor of Germany ; they have governments of their 
own. «B, is right. 


D. 0. W.—1l. Eggs are generally opened at the apex. 
2. No charge is made for answering questions in this 
departmen’ 


8. R,—So far we can find no record of the incidents * 


referred to, but will bear them in mind for future 


A. F.—It is a very creditable production. It is for- 
I and convincing. There is no doubt of 
your ity. aS? 

G. O.—1. Aug. 17, 1864, came on Wednesday. 2. We 
have no personal knowledge of the firm named. 3. We 
cannot recommend any particular establishment. 

N. D.—Your animal needs the services of an ex- 

ary surgeon. Ordinary remedies 
would not answer in her case, 

A. H. N.—There is n better for gouges 
than and water. ae 8 Ande. 5 the 
powdered borax to a pint of water. 

A. D. 8.—Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was born 
on. Nov. 9, 1841; married on March 10, 1863, to 
daughter of Christian IX., King of Den- 


f 


W. F.—1. Prince ea and not Alice Maud Mary, 
the wife of the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, died 
in March, 1884. Bya careful reading of the answer to 
which you refer, will see thatit isso stated. 2. We 
have no record of the criminal named, nor of the date 
upon which he was executed. 


P. N.—To clean paint, scour with a fiat brush, less 
than that used for floors, 


using warm 
it dries wash off with a piece of old flannel 


) 
1 
F 
S 
3 
: 


a visiting card 
for two or more 
“P. P, C.” written in the right 

It is the 


ur prendre 
“to take 


of the French sentence “ 
” the free translation of which 


i 


0. ¥.—Osceola, the famous Seminole chief, died 
January 30,1838. His father was an Eng who 
traded among the Indians, and his mother was the 
oa of an Indivn chief. Tecumseh was a Shawnee 
chief, who was killed October 5, 1813, at the battle of 
the,Thames, near Detroit. He was forty-five years of 
age, having been born in 1768, near Springfield, Ohio. 


C, L.—If he isa man whom you think will make a 
good husband there is no reason why you should not 
marry him. Remember, however, that fo lead a happy 
life a husband and wife should love each other truly 
‘and unselfishly. Do not be affected by the tongue of 
gossip, as he shown pretty conclusively it is not 
(or mensy that has engendered the love in his 


Saucy Per.—In the example you ive, John is in the 

jective case, and is governed by verb hit, under- 

When the question is asked, “Whom did you 

hit?” and the answer is, ‘‘ John,” two woids are omit- 

jpn ans being vt hit John.” As soon as 
words are supplied, you th 

of parsing John is as clear as sunlight” she aes 





E. G.—The writer named is living. 

C. W.—Yes if he is your legal guardian. 

P, F.—Treat the letter with silent contempt. 

8. G. P.—July 17, 1845, fell on Thursday ; and April 
26, 1832, also fell on Thursday. 
FF wat hay “tye —— of no drug that will produce any 


Q. W.—We know nothing concerning the party who 
advertised it. 


G. L—We have no knowledge of the process referred 


"J. M.—Rusty nafl water will sometimes remove 
freckles when other letions fail. 

D. W. G.—January 8, 1826, came on Sunday ; January 
8, 1820, on Saturday. ? . 

J. G.—Practice daily with tolerably heavy dumb- 


ie H.—A cruset isa goldsmith’s crucible or melting 


L. N.—Sierra is a Spanish word, originally signifying 
a “saw,” applied to “a mountain ridge,” which, from 
its notched appearance when viewed from a distance, 
not unfrequently bears a striking resemblance to a saw. 


F. D. B.—To make cement for an aquarium mix three 
pounds of well dried powdered Venetian red with one 
pound of oxide of iron, and add as much boiled oil as 
will make the mixture into a stiff paste. : 


R. C. A.—We cannot advise the employment of dyes 
for the hair. The frequent co pe of castor oil and 


brandy, together with the y use of a stiff hairbrush, 
may have the effect desired—the stoppage of the gro 
of grey hair. : 


H. N.—Your birthday—November 8, 1862—came on 
a Saturday. The other dates are as follows : Friday, 
May 16, 1845 ; Saturday, September 4, 1869; and Tues- 
day, March 19,'1872. 


VIOLETS. 


Fancy quaint comes near to whisper 
In my ear this haunting thought : 
ee rd strains < music P 
D g cme wrough 
By the gifted han: Nature. 
Nothing dies—so music swells 
Into nodding violet-bells. 


Stranger things are all around us— 
Things we do not hear or see ; 
And the violets hold their secrete, 
Sin; not toyouorme, ‘ 
= we — for their = $ 
t a gen pee 
Greets the that sweeps them by. 
ay om Nature gathers 
All treasures long e by ; 
When we think them for ever, 
May they not be somewhere nigh 
In the unknown id around us? 
So the nodding violet-bell 
Is a bird song—who can tell? 


F.I. 8. 


©. L.—A good test for gold or silver is a piece of 
lunar caustic fixed to a pointed piece of wood or a 
quill. Lightly wet the metal to be tested, and rub it 
tly with the caustic. If gold or silver the mark will 
or but if it be of an inferior metal it will be quite 





W. E.—Spanish Main was the a tion formerly 
given, to the. gentharn partion of Caribbean Sea, 
gether with the tig coast, bracing the 
route traversed by Spanish treasure ships from Mexico, 
Central America, and the northern of South 


L. L. 8.—To harden. the m with 
a decoction made as follows Tea ae ye 
owdered borax 


ed pe and = Pres - 
an lum. together 4 ion of Jamaica 
rum for a hours, . 

C. C. D.—1. It ceased to exist many years ago. 2. 
There is no a in favour of the er named. 38. 
Copyists generally write a much larger band than you 
do. In other ts there is no reason why you 
should not su: e 


G. CO. 8.—Before iy ~ came into common use, the 

t Saxons and Germans in general wrote their 
letters, calend and ts on wood. The Boc, or 
beech, being close-grained and plentiful in Northern 
Europe, was chiefly employed for the purpose, and 
hence the word book. 


T. L. V.—1. An inexpensive ice-cream is made as 
follows: Milk, one quart ; cream, one pint ; sugar, two 
cupfuls; beat the cream to a froth; stir in the milk, 
and mix the sugar thoroughly; flavour to taste, and 
freeze. 2. Your handwriting is good enough for a 
copying clerk. It is a situation which yi a fair 
remuneration. 


J. I.—1. Thegrandest sentiments ever + eee byan 
writer will be found in the works of Sh: sepenne ana 
one may read and re-read his works and ghin knowledge 
not set down in any other volume ever published 
2. Your handwriting is excellent, and slightly above 





’ the average, 





D. M.—The title of ‘‘ Father of Hist ry” is g. nerally 
applied to Herodotus, the famous Greek historian, Ho 
was born at Halicarnassus, in in the year 484 3.c, 


P. W.—Political or religious topics are never dig. 
cussed in this column. The questions you ask may be 
very readily answered by some one of your friends with 
a political tarn of mind. 


M. P.—Oonsult a lawyer coppunaing the case. We 
cannot advise you as to the manner of proceeding, ag 
we are not fully acquainted with the facts. Poke 
both of you are to blame, and therefore should not be 
too hasty in your actions. 


T. L. W.—Describe your feelings to your family physi. 
clan, who will doubtless prescribe some remedy ze 
will relieve, if not cure; the trouble. We could not 
recommend any courseof treatment, knowing so little 
concerning the symptoms. 

L. N. D.—Ask the young lady her reason for treat'ng 
you so coolly, after having shown such a partiality for 
your company. Perhaps she has heard some compro- 
misiog-story concerning your character, or you have un- 
intentionally offended her in some manner. 


8. C.—Write this acrostic in the lady’s album: 
“Loving and loved by all who Ife 
In the wide compass of thine eye, 
Despair ! not e’en my per can tell 
All vf the charms my Jady wears so well.” 


L. C.—Never try to force yourself in the confidence of 
others, but if they give you their confidence of their 
own free wiil, let aening. whatgver induce you to 
betray it. Be governed by this rule: Never seek to 
into a secret, and néver divulge one, and it is not 
that you will have the disagreeable or exper’ 
at the present time, as a consequence of thoughtleas- 
ness, 


Mary S.—Oil marks on papered walls against which 
thoughtless persons have laid their heads. Thos 
uusightly spots may be removed by making a of 
cold water and pipe-clay or Fuller’s earth, and Bring tt 
on the surface without n.»bing it on, else the pattem 
of the paper will then likely be injured. Leave the 
paste on all night. In the morning it can be brushed 
off and the spo: will have disappeared, but a renewal of 
the operation may be necessary if the’ oil mark: is‘old. 
The experiment will be likely to result most satisfac- 
torily on plain papers, or thit with the least number of 
coloured figures. 


L, G. B.—The ai of Lieutenant Greely, for whote 
relief an «xpedition been recently sent out by the 
United States Government, consists of four commis 
sioned and twenty nun-commissioned officers 
privates. They started out to do their part towards 
extending the system of observation in the 4 
regions, and after proceeding as f r as they could in 
ship Proteus, they left her at Franklin Bay, aid 
journeyed northward. Last year reports were received 
that the party were in distress, and the news has just 
arrive that the survivors have beeu rescued, 


W. R.—1. Byron wrote the lines you quote :— 


“A thousand years scarce serve to form a state, 
An hour may lay it in the dust.” 


You will find them in “Childe Harold;” canto II. 
2. agipeated military offences are ishable with 
death in all countries. In England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Austria, and the United States the punishment is by 
hw ging, in France by the guillotine, in Spain by the 
garrote, and in most of the other European States 
beheading, which was the method employed in Eng’ 
Tne army punishment is by shooting, or, in cise 
crimes co sidered peculiarly dishonourable, by hanging. 


E. G. B.—It sometimes happens (asin your case) that 
the hair begins to change early in life. The greynessof 
the hair t eing an indication of nervous debility and want 
of tone in the hair-producing or if the nervous 
system be strengthened aud .the healthful tone of the 
organs restored, the hair would cease to become 
bleached, and further change be arrested. The hair 
generally turns grey at the points in young persons ; & 
soon as this is perceived it should be cut r ty once 
in every three weeks, and b:ushed at least three tims 
a-day for at least ten minutes each time, with «stiff, 
penetrating brush. The nutritive matter will thus be 
made to flow from root to point, and the grow:h of. 
g:ey hair be preveated. 
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Tax Lomspow Reaper, Post-free. Throe-half-pence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpencs. 
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